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Drive this great new Studebaker ! 


The 1951 Champion ! 


lhe dependable performance you wan 


Built in Canada... by able Studebaker 
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scale allocation? Said ot 


official: “We're damned if 
damned if we don't.” If cor 
imposed, the grey market 
already causing concern, 1 
vet further with disastrous 
prices. If they are impose 
any way to stop them sho 


plete and all-out allocation? 4 
allocation be followed by pr 


of end products? The Gov 
still as reluctant as ever to g 
trols like this, which mean 
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m™ CAPITAL COMMENT 

: e 

: A Revolution on the Farm 
? VERY little noticed by the average calculation was made, the efficien- 
urban dweller, developments of a cy of North American agriculture 
? revo tionary nature have been has further gained, until it might 
i tak place in recent years in be said that 19 people working on 
? No American agriculture. The the land cou!d support 8! or more 
cons. quences of the advance affect people working in urban areas 

t man. segments of North American “supporting” meaning supplying 
act ‘In a time of world crisis them with food. 

mmforting to note that they Dr. Hopper reports it in the 
: ) strengthen the nations ben- decade 1940-50 the number of 





from the change, which has 


sroceeded considerably farther here 


than 2 most other countries of the 


B\ the application of more ma- 
chines, rural electrification, better 
more fertilizer, improvements 
in methods of breeding and feed- 
the output of agricultural com- 
modities has greatly increased, and 
that in the face of some reduction 
in the number of persons employed. 

Dr. W. C. Hopper, a well-known 
farm scientist of Ottawa, now in 
Washington, reports in a recent is- 
sue of Agriculture Abroad the 
highlights of this revolution in U.S. 
agriculture. All of the factors men- 
tioned by Dr. Hopper have been 
at work in Canada also, some even 


more actively here, though the 
overall effects are probably not 


quite so. striking. 

Summed up by Dr. Hopper, this 
is what has happened: in 1949, 
10.8 million agricultural workers 
in the U.S. produced about 40 pet 
cent more products than did the 
11.7 million workers in 1940 
Farm output per hour of labor in 
ilture exceeded the 1935-39 


output by SI per cent. 





Reduced Force 


other way of looking at it ts 

that slightly over one-sixth 

force of the United 

: Sates now produces the abundance 

t id consumed in that country, 

v five-sixths for other activi- 
neluding national defence. 

Canada the ratio is not quite 

x od, but it is impressive. We 

st KnoW more exactly after the 

census. Current estimates are 

farm working force Is 

S to 20 per cent of the total 


of the labor 


: orce. This fraction feeds 
3 | and also produces valuable 
: tals, notably in wheat and 


phenomena may be re 
; s the current effect of the 
: and scientific revolution 

‘ ied to North American 


lo show how sensational 
n the changes since the 
m engines and_ spinning 
t sentence from J. D. Ber- 
‘clal Function of Science” 


quoted: 


$7, 19 people on the land 

We eded to support one city 
uw \t present (this was writ- 
ten © World War IL) 19 peo- 
ple 4 support 66 city dwellers.” 
| uld appear that since this 





tractors on U.S. tarms increased 
from 1,540,000 to 
number of motor rose from 
1,095,000 to 2,200,000; the num- 
ber of grain combines trebled, the 
number of corn pickers increased 
more than three and the 
number of milking machines in- 


creased more than four-fold. 


8,825,000; the 


1 
trucks 


tumes, 


Less Picturesque 


The switch from horse and mule 
power to tractors may have re- 
duced the romantic and_pictur- 
esque elements of rural life, but 
Dr. Hopper says that the decline 
in the decade trom about 14.5 
million to 7.5 million such animals 
released for production of human 
tood about /7 million 
crop land as millions of 
acres of pasture land which can be 
used for beef and dairy 


acres of 


well as 


cattle and 


sheep. 
Rural electrification has been 
another important factor in in- 


has 
U.S 
U.S 


elec- 


creasing output per worker. It 
reached the point in the 
where about 85 per cent ot 
tarms are electrified or have 
tricity available to them. 
Use ot corn and 


hvbrid seed 


such factors as the greater use of 


fertilizers and lime, new and more 
effective employment of 
cides and fungicides, and the adop- 
tion of soil conservation practices, 


Dr. Hopper reports from Washing- 


insectl 


ton, have increased crop  produc- 
tion per acre in the period under 
review about 37 per cent. No one 
suggests that the limit of tmprove- 
ment has been reached, and some 
of the more gloomy predictions ot 
the Neo-Malthusians are currently 
being discounted by the discovery 
that better farming 
over the world could greatly in 
crease production per acre. 


methods all 


Defence production is squeezed 
out of the margin between the 
minimum 


baste needed to support 


the population and the potential 
capacity of a nation. North Amer- 
more [fol 


ica steadily becomes a 


aggressors to al- 


midable area tor 


tack. 


by 
Wilfrid 
Eggleston 
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An Attractive Municipal Debenture 


To Yield 3.80% 


Municipal debentures now provide higher in- 
terest returns than have been available from 
similar high grade securities for a number of 


years 


Debentures of 


direct obligations of 


shipping and industrial centres. 


Port 


population having increased 36% 
The 
We offer as principals— 


past ten vears. 


financial record. 


the Ci 


CILy 


of Port Arthur are 
of Canada’s major 
The City of 


Arthur is a growing municipality, its 


during the 


has an excellent 


City of Port Arthur 


314% Debentures 


Due December 31st, 1960 


Denomination: $1,000 


Price: 95.55 and interest, to yield 3.80% 


A circular containing general information and 
financial statistics of the City of Port Arthur 
will be forwarded promptly upon request. 


Orders for these debentures may be placed with 


any of our offices. 


Wood, Gundy & Company 


Limited 


Montreal 


Toronto 


Winnipeg 


Vancouver 


Ottawa Hamilton London, Ont. Kitchener Quebec 


Regina Edmonton 


New York 


Chicago 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 2 


that occasion by Raymond Massey 
Thanks for a good article 
Blenheim, Ont 


jAMES C. EASTCOTTI 


Women and War 
WHAT a mirth provoking article by 
Margaret Ecker Francis entitled “Will 
Married Women Go to War Again?” 


in a recent issue. But she did not 
mean it to be so. This person, who 
obviously got caught in the marriage 


become disillu- 


else how 


have 


and bitter, 


trap. seems to 


sioned, frustrated 





could she spend such a supply of 
venom over men and single women 
ilike? Ne men nor single women 
will give much heed to her eruptions, 
but all will take time off to pity her 


vusband, if such she still has. What 


i Woman! It is to laugh 


Hunnipege. Man (MRS.) M. A. W 
Constitution 
THIS writer wishes to express his 


agreement with the interpretation of 
the constitution as given in Mr. Sand- 
well’s article of Feb. 27. In applying 
this to the method of making future 
amendments, could this not be accom- 
plished by having the procedure as 
agreed upon by the (¢ anadian authori- 
ties passed in the regular way by the 


Halifax 





New Westminster Victoria 


London, Eng. 


United Kingdom Parliament as an 
amendment to the BNA Act? An al 
ternative would be to have a new 


Canadian constitution written by a 
constitutional conference, with a con- 
firmatory British Act 

True, both methods recognize the 
United Kingdom Parliament as sover- 
eign de jure, but those who object to 


that had better advocate Canada’s 
emulation of Irish example. 
Ottawa, Ont W. H. TROOP 


Education Digest 


| AM WRITING to express my sin- 
appreciation for the excellent 
which presented the 
article on “Fed- 


cere 
way in you 
recent 


\ 
Schools 


digest of mv 
eral Aid to 
Since vour 


digest of the article 


appeared, | have had numerous re- 
quests for copies of the complete 
irticl Several requests came from 
Members of Parliament and = one 


from a member of the Dominion 
Cabinet. This goes to show that 
SATURDAY NIGHT Is read in t right 
places 

Ottawa, Ont P. J. KENNEDY 


Stone Poem 


| ENJOY JEP’s wit tremendously, but 
1 think his “The Stone of Scone” just 
plain bad taste. 

Calgary, Alberta w 


R. S. HENDERSON 
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The Canadian ‘Family owes much to. - - <SHolland. 






A Tribute from Calvert to Canadians of Dutch Descent 


SeETELERS from almost every country Dutch settlers and their descendants 


in the world have come to Canada, have left an indelible mark on the 


the land of opportunity, during the 








last two centuries. Much of our 
strength and vitality. comes) from 
this blending of racial and cultural 


heritages. 


pages of Canada’s history. “The name 
Van Horne is synonymous with rail- 
roads while Kreighoth, Panabaker and 
Lampman are known and respected in 


Canadian art and literature. 











Canadians are justifiably proud Phe Dutch are a devout, thrifty and 


that so mweay races, without sacrificing — industrious people and, among other 
their national characteristics, have things, their model dairy and cattle- 
united themselves into one great — breeding farms have contributed much 
citizenship — the Canadian Family. to Canada’s progress. 


| . alvert DISTILLERS (Canada) Limited 


Li 
AMHERSTBURG @ ONTARIO 





Calvert, head of the famous Calvert family, founded 
one of Canada’s first colonies in Newfoundland in 
1622. The Calvert ideals of freedom and tolerance 


helped set the pattern of the democracy we now enjoy. 


Ve 


pr 





SATURDAY NIGHT 


‘The 


Vol. 66 No. 26 


Ontario’s Finances 


fHE revenues of the Province of Ontario were 
wfficiently buoyant during the now expiring fisca 
vear to allow of the payment into the sinking 
fund of a sum equal to 4.6 per cent on the funded 
debt. Net capital payments were 83 millions, and 
net capital receipts 27.3 millions, but thanks to 
this sinking fund appropriation of 21.7 
the increase in net debt was only 32.2 millions 
These revenues are the result of a condition of 
prosperity which is in turn the result of an in 
flationary tendency in credit and currency, and 
we do not at all sympathize with the demand ot 
most of the Opposition speakers that taxation be 
reduced. The cost of all the operations of gov 
emment is bound to go on rising. and it is the part 


millions 


of wisdom to keep taxation at a level which will 


allow of some contraction of revenue when 
business becomes less active, or the demands of 
the federal government become more heavy and 
there consequently less income left to the 
peop Ontario to be spent or to be taxed 
W ver three-quarters of the whole current 
expen re of the Province ts in the four ce 
partn s of Education, Health. Highways and 
Welfa ind the Highways item does not include 
capita provements. These expenditures are so 
life of the community that thev must 
He kh ettv. well up to present figures, and 
Ndec reased as costs rise. no matter what 


pe ) the provincial revenues. It is therefore 


sound nomics to take advantage of times such 
as the sent to reduce the net debt rather than 
to ac m the taxpayers to an easier burden 
anh soon have to be increased again 

Mr st seems to us to be pursuing a sound 
and f rd-looking policy in using the largely 
windt ‘venues of these vears for strengthening 
the P ce’s position against an unpredictable 
future 


Not a Case for the Senate 


THER S$ no doubt about the constitutiona! 
power e Senate to veto the Commons decision 


'0 pay million to get Mr. Gardiner out of his 
trouble h the disappointed wheat-growers, but 
We gra question the wisdom of the Senators 
who |, ‘ek proposed that it should take that 
Course '¢ proposal was defeated, 27-6.) 

The value of such a course is for the pur 


Pose o cing an appeal to the country on the 


questio out which the Senate and Commons 

have dissorced, and we cannot feel that the wheat 

Payment he type of question upon which such 

4ppes: would be of any value. There is no 
at-Cu 


ue about it. The Opposition parties 


yont Lage 
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would not take a definite stand for either large 
payments, smaller payments or no payments at 
all; and the result would be — if an election were 
held—that the Government would lose the votes 
of persons holding all three of those views, and 
might be replaced by another Government which 
would be even less able to agree than Mr. Howe 
and Mr. Gardiner. More probably, of course, the 
Government would submit to the Senate veto, as 
Mr. Borden submitted to the veto of his naval 
proposals in 1911, and teil the disappointed wheat 
growers that they had better ask for Senate reform 
The truth is that the Senate as at present con- 
stituted is not a body which can gain much for 
itself, or do much good to the country, by inter- 
fering with the financial aberrations of the elected 
representatives of the people. In Great Britain the 
House of Lords would be expressly dedarred from 
interference upon such a subject, and while the 
status of the Senate is different we think that it ts 
just as inadvisable that it should use its large! 
powers in the case of a purely fiscal transaction. 
Phe Borden naval proposals did involve a much 
broader principle than the mere expe nditure of a 
certain sum of money The W heat payment meas 
ure is nothing but a proposal to tax the genera! 
body of taxpavers for the benefit oc a particular 


and no doubt very deserving — class. It is the 
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PASSING SHOW 


MR. GARDINER says he and Mr. Howe 
are quite satisfied to be where they are. We 
take it they don’t mind being a considerable 
distance apart. 


What the BC hospital system needs 1s 4 
blood transfusion. 


Things we hardly hope to see happen 
Stalin claiming he was misreported by « 
Pravda interviewer. 


Senator Haig opposes any “sweeping 
reform” of the Senate. Probably excepting 
one which would sweep a few Conserva 
tives into it. 


Peron seems to want to be a perennial 


Hollywood announces that the dimpled 
knee is to replace the well-turned ankle as 
an object of public interest. Where has 
Hollywood been all this time? So far as we 
know nobody has mentioned, let alone been 
interested in, a well-turned ankle since 1900 
The very phrase is Victorian. 


Civilian defence program for Canadian 
cities is: air-raid sirens free but provide your 
own shelter to go to when you hear them 


Russia is to put an end to collective farms, 
but Canada sees no end to our collecting 
farmers. 


Presumably the trouble is that British ad 
mirals are becoming less admirable. 


Now that the world is getting full of “ant- 
Soviet Communists” all we need is a few 
anti-Communist Soviets and we can all be 
happy. 

Russia is reported as making a “studied 
effort” to put Communists into government 
offices in Atlantic Pact countries. And some 
of them have been studying that effort for 
twenty years. 


Now that the UN Assembly is to meet in 
Paris in November there will probably be a 
lot more applications for membership. 


Lucy says she is glad to hear that the 
Russians are not preparing for a war offen- 
sive, but she thinks their peace offensive ts 
almost as dangerous 





LOST IN THE TALL WHEAT 
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ast tvpe of measure that ought to be made the 
main subject of an appeal to the people; and we 
repeat that the forcing of an appeal to the people 
is the only proper purpose of a veto by the Senate 
upon a financial measure. To veto it for any other 
purpose is to relieve the Government of responsi- 


bility which it ought to carry 


Canadian Theatre, by Degrees 


IT WAS an excellent idea of Toronto University 
to confer an honorary degree on Gratien Gélinas, 
alias Fridolin, author and stage creator of that 
appealing personage of the Canadian theatre, 
‘Ti-Cog”. Mr. Gelinas is not only a fine artist 
but a cultured gentleman and a devoted Cana- 
dian. At the Empire Club in Toronto recently, 
in a speech which was a little literary master- 
piece, he predicted that the rejection ot “Ti-Coq” 
in New York might in the long run prove a 
stimulus to the consciousness and solidarity of 
the Canadian theatre. Within a week Adjudicator 
Robert Newton of England, here for the Drama 
Festival preliminaries. was proclaiming the near- 
ness, and the value and importance, of a Cana- 
dian theatre as a mechanism of national self- 
expression 

Canadians, Mr. Newton warned. must work 
out their own dramatic salvation on their own 
terms and in their own way. But the terms must 
include a supply of professional players—in pro- 
fessional companies—and a supply of play- 
wrights. Amateur groups had their value, but 
chiefly as the seed plot out of which a profes 
sional body might ultimately rise. Moreover the 
professional companies needed sufficient public 
support to run thei plays for two weeks at least 
and preferably more, or thev would not be able 


to give adequate productions of untried plays: 





the new play-everyv-week schedule was IMpos 
siblv de nding 

Me Mr. Newton urged the amateur 
groups to give Canadian playwrights a chance 
to work with them. (This in Toronto, where not 
a single entry in the Central Ontario Festival 


this vear is by a Canadian!) This is the only way 
of ensuring that when the Canadian theatre is 
ready the Canadian pias wright will be ready also 
His advice is be -ted upon in some places 


At Queen’s University, Dr. William Angus has 


made it a policy of the Summer Theatre to pro 





duce new Canadian plays, and is ready and eage 
to read likely manuscripts. A royalty is paid, and 
the playwright is assured that the Summer 
[Theatre “exerts itself to give the script a faithful 
nterpretat that the author may see exactly 
what he has writt 


Mr. Howe’s Burden 


MR. C.D. HOWE, in becoming Minister of De 
tence Production, is picking up again the very 
difficult job he did so well in the last war as 
Minister of M t s and Supply. The experience 
and the public confidence which he has already 
earned commend this ppointment generally. Mr 
Howe is the right man for this job, and the de 
voted way in which he is tackling it deserves 
vratitude as We iS espect 

The only question raised by the appointment 1s 
whether it was necessary to leave with Mr. Howe 
the responsibility of the Department of Trade and 
Commerce as we the new department. As 


thin become tighter the Department of Trade 


ind Commerce will have the responsibility of pro- 
ecting civilian supplies, while the Department of 
Def P tion sees to defence needs. When 


conflict arises, as it must, each department will 





DRAMA ADJUDICATOR Robert Newton calls 


on Canada to develop its own _ theatre. 


take its case to its munister. The Minister of 
Trade and Commerce must then argue it out with 
the Minister of Defence Production. We wonder 
if this isn’t the sort of thing which is apt to cause 
dangerous psychological conflicts. Indeed, if Mr. 
Howe is to be both ministers he might claim pro- 
tection against this undue occupational hazard. 
We should support the establishment of the post 
of official psychiatrist to the Minister of Trade 
and Commerce—or, since this is in a sense a de- 
fence matter, to the Minister of Defence Produc- 
tion. He should, we think, have a status similar to 
that of the Auditor-General so that he reports di- 
rect to Parliament. The arguments going on in 
the brain of the joint minister will be a matter of 


very considerable public concern. 


Mr. Gardiner’s Outburst 


IN THE concluding stages of the debate on the 
$65 million wheat bounty Mr. J. G. Gardiner, the 
Minister of Agriculture, took up a good deal of 
parliamentary time with an attack on two journal- 
ists who had criticized his handling of the wheat 
question. In doing so he was perfectly within his 
rights, and in principle we will defend any min- 
ister who feels it desirable to reply to criticisms 
brought against him by the press. The press is no 
more immune from criticism in a free society 
than politicians are 

Yet, in exercising his right to reply to criticism, 
we think Mr. Gardiner used it unwisely. He di 
rected his attack personally at two journalists 
Mr. Michael Barkway, SATURDAY NIGHT’s Asso- 
ciate Editor in Ottawa, and Mr. Charles Woods- 
worth, the editor of the Ottawa Citizen—-who, 
though no more infallible than anyone else, are 
both responsible men with their fair share of ex- 
perience and of integrity. We have read the record 
in Hansard with some care, and we can find no 
refutation of the facts or the views expressed by 
Michael Barkway in SarurDAY NiGur or by Mr 
Woodsworth in his broadcast. But Mr. Gardiner 
did utter a good deal of abuse and broad hints of 
dire consequences for the two men; and it is not 
wise for a minister to threaten a free press even 
by hints 

So far as SaruRDAY NIGHT Is concerned, we 


shall continue (Mr. Barkway included) to exer: 
cise great care about our facts, and to use our best 
independent judgment in commenting on them, 
regardless of whether Mr. Gardiner or any other 
minister likes it or not. This, as we understind jt, 
is the function of a free press in a democracy, 


Disrespect to Members 


MR. GARDINER’S language about Mr. Woods. 
worth and Mr. Barkway was in effect a ¢harge of 
breach of privilege. In his 38 years in leg slative 
bodies, he said, “on two occasions I have seep 
men brought before the bar of the House for dis. 
respect to members who have been speaking in 
different legislative bodies. I doubt very much if 
they had gone any farther than, or as far as, either 
of these gentlemen did go with regard to discus. 
sions in this House recently.” 

If Mr. Gardiner was serious in making this 
statement he should, we think, have gone through 
the procedure set forth in section 193 of Beau. 
chesne, “Parliamentary Rules and Forms,” and 
allowed the Speaker, or the House itself, to deter. 
mine whether there was such a breach of priv 
ilege. Beauchesne says nothing about “disrespect 
to members,” but he doés say that “Libels upon 
members and aspersions upon them in relation to 
Parliament are breaches of the privileges of 
of the members.” We should have welcomed a 
ruling upon the question whether Mr. Barkway’s 
writings were an aspersion upon Mr. Gardiner 


No Plaster Saints 


ONE of the things which has annoyed Liberal 
supporters about the wheat controversy is that the 
British Government should * 
cheaply. This is entirely understandable. Cabinet 
ministers, Liberal politicians and wheat poo 
leaders may feel quite genuinely that the British 
Government should have made a supplementar\ 
final payment last May. A case can be made out 


‘get away with it” so 


along these lines, though Mr. Howe very largely 
demolished it. But this argument is irrelevant t 
the present situation. 

We are not concerned to defend the British 
Government's position. But we are very deep! 
concerned about our own Government, whi 
accepted the British position, expressed itse 
being “in accord with” it, and then asks the 
Canadian taxpayers to put up $65 million. This !s 
too much like an afterthought designed {0 save 


votes 


Hidden But Necessary 


WE DISLIKE hidden taxes as much as body 
but we cannot support the ¢ anadian Associati 
of Consumers in its appeal to Parliament not t 


adopt the constituuonal amendment pe mitting 
the Provinces to levy a small sales tax truth 
is that the capacity of governments to | direct 
taxes is pretty well exhausted in this ‘ountry 
largely on account of the ability of grea’ groups 
of the population who should be pay the 
to pass them on to somebody else. The income 
tax has ceased to be applicable to ai ody in 


unionized employment because of the wer 0 
the unions to insist upon an unaltered ieve! ‘ 


“take-home pay”; and it is effectually dec 


the cost of the product by a great many ol 
occupations besides organized labor. Taxes ° 

Ffect of 
consumption at least do not have the ctfect ¢ 


1 as the 


discouraging productive activity, as mu 
extent 


direct taxation does, and are to a lal ; 
paid by the people on whom they are suppose 
to be levied. They obviously should not | 


vea>r very 
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ipon the primary necessities of life, and 
practice they seldom do. 

The «ssociation seems to be overlooking the 
+ tt several of the Provinces are already 
a species of sales tax, which involves 
aver) omplicated system of collection in order 
it comply with the requirement that it 
must bo a “direct” tax, and that all of the Prov- 
id employ this device if they desired to 
(he proposed constitutional amendment 
merely enables them to do more simply and 
subterfuge what is in many places being 
done sady. The concern of the association 


about cost of living is eminently proper, but 
the sm. | fraction of the population upon whom 
that co-. bears very severely, because of their in- 
ability (0 get their incomes adjusted to it, should 


be relicved in other ways——by an increase in 
pension allowances and minimum wage rates 


The Almanac Is Out Again 


THE Canadian Almanac and Directory claims 


0 have “over 50,000 indexed listings”. The 
actual number of items of information—tax 


rates and regulations on commodities, names of 
places and post offices, names of officials and 
elected persons, all sorts of other odd bits of 
knowledge such as the position of Jupiter in 
each month of the year and the legal weight of 
grade A eggs—must vastly exceed 50,000. It is 
a poor page among the 800 pages (excluding 
dex) which does not hundred 
items, and many pages have many more. The 
changes made each year are estimated at 20,000. 
The publishers (Copp Clark, $8.50) keep on 
1951 


have a such 


adding new subjects, and the edition in- 
cludes tor the first time a complete directory of 
tasurance COMpantes licensed in Canada 

It is just about as difficult to find a misprint 
in this astonishing work as in the London Times. 
We have worked hard on it 
ind have got nothing but an extra vowel in the 


tront name of the Right Hon. Thibaudeau Rin 


for several hours, 


tret in the U.K. Privy Council list, Cruckshank 
tor Cruickshank in the Commons list by con- 
sttuencies, and a rather general omission of 


accents in French names. 
Apostle of Charity 
THE late Archbishop Neil McNeil, predecessor 


i! McGuigan in the Toronto see, made 
very p impression on the life of the Roman 


Cathe community both in British Columbia 
ind tarlo. He did so chiefly by his excep- 
nizing ability, which among other 





tly helped the expansion of the work 
into the world- 


Mediaeval Studies 


lan Fathers 
mous iMtifical 


now 


Institute of 


Bu ist-published biography by George 
BOVIe, Oneer in Purple” (Palm Publishers, 
Montr while treating adequately of his ad- 
nistr achievements, is even more valuable 
for the tht it sheds upon his philosophic 
nought 

The e and centre of that thought was 


charity t the degraded and limited thing that 


oe €a that name today, but the thing of 
which St Paul said that without it neither faith 
lor hop is Of any avail. He held that the divi- 
“On of Christian Church which Protestants 
‘all the Reformation began with a “schism 
‘salst Ch irity”. and only later developed into a 
heresy nst faith’. He held the “shrinkage 


Of ch 


- “arity to be the root of the world’s present 
Boyle’s chapter on “Charity in 

a message for Christians of every 
» perilous age. 


disorders. Mr. 
Depth” } 


Xind in ¢ 
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Case of the 


by B. K. Sandwell 


THE other day, after a United Nations Associa- 
tion meeting in which, | must admit, it was rather 
taken for granted that if Russia is at the present 
moment unlikely to plunge willingly into a major 
war the reason is a conviction that she could not 
win it rather than any devotion to the 
cause of peace, a very intelligent and apparently 
quite sincere fourth-year uni- 
versity student asked to be 
allowed to present what he 


earnest 


said were the ideas of his 
generation. 
Substantially these ideas 


were that the Russian people 
did not want war, that the 
Chinese people did not want 
war, that the war prepara- 
tions of the Atlantic powers 
were giving the governments 
of China and Russia an ex- 
arming their 
peoples, and that if the Atlantic powers aban- 
doned all war preparations and devoted an equiva- 
lent amount of money and effort to giving food 


—Don McKague 
B. K. SANDWELL 


cuse for own 


and other necessaries of life to the poorer nations, 
all danger of attack from the Communist nations 
would be removed. This, the student claimed, 
would be the “Christian” attitude towards the 
problem of international relations. 

This is what may be termed the collective paci- 
fist policy. It is a policy, the putting into effect of 
which requires that those who advocate it shall 
obtain control of the government of tieir country. 
This they are presumably able to do in a democ- 
racy if they can obtain, and retain for a reason- 
able period of time, the support of a substantial 
majority of the voters. (In Canada, and 
other frontier countries, the requirements might 
be rather greater: it is by no means certain, in 
view of the immense importance of Canadian 
territory to United States defence, that the Ameri- 
can government would in any and all circum- 
stances tolerate a neutral attitude in Canada if 
the United States were itself at war with a great 
Communist power, even though a substantial ma- 
jority of Canadians adopted this student's views.) 





some 


Individual or Collective 


This collective pacifist policy differs trom the 
individualist pacifist dogma in that the latter re- 
quires the individual pacifist to cirry his opinions 


into action in his personal conduct 1atever his 





government may do, whereas the collective pacifist 
if he is also a believer in democracy accepts the 
decision of his government te go to and 
acknowledges the responsib lities which it tarows 


citizen. The collect: 
an individualist pacifist 


upon him as a minority 
pacifist is not necessarily 
I was not sure that this stucent I y realized 


he resp hilities that yuld rest upon him and 
the responslonities that would resi upon Alm anc 


his fellow collective pacifists if the policy which 
they were advocating were adopted by the! 
country. They could not, of course, guarantee 
that their country’s abstention from all warlike 


preparations would ensure it against all possibility 
of attack, even if the proceeds of the 
taxes were wholly utilized for sending wh 
India and cheese to China and cattle to Korea 
And if the state of their country were such that 


j ' rel he 
no defence were possible (as would obviously be 


defence 


“at to 


the case if the pacifist policy were adopted), it 
follows that the attack would necessarily be suc- 
cessful. The advocates of complete unilateral dis- 
armament must therefore accept the responsibility 
of exposing their country to a very grave risk of 
having its right of self-government taken away 
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Young Pacifists 


from it by conquest—a conquest which would 
probably, as things are today, have the effect of 
transferring the powers of government to a small 
minority sympathetic to the Communist doctrine. 

The prospect of an unarmed democracy, how- 
ever generous with its gifts to poorer nations, 
being left undisturbed under a non-Communist 
form of government, however good it may seem 
to an idealistic university student, seems to my 
perhaps too cynical mind to be practically nil. 
For I am convinced that if it is possible to condi- 
tion a majority of Canadians into being idealist 
pacifists, it is just as possible to condition a ma- 
jority of the Russians into being idealist Commu- 
nists, and that a nation of idealist Communists 
would certainly consider itself justified in im- 
posing Communism on another nation which had 
carefully and idealistically put itself into a position 
where it could not resist that operation. After all, 
that would not be war; that would be merely the 
exercise of force on a non-resisting people. We 
must never forget that the genuine Communist 
sincerely believes that his system is the only way 
to peace, justice and even (God save the mark) 
liberty 


Unreal World 


It is impossible for a believer in democracy to 
object to any collectivist pacifism which seriously 
weighs and loyally accepts the consequences, to 
the pacifist society, of the adoption of the pacifist 
policy. But pacifists who merely cheerfully assume 
that unilateral disarmament and gifts of bread 
and meat and cheese will ensure. peace and se- 
curity seem to me to be living in an unreal world. 

Peace is obviously desirable. But only if it is 
more desirable than anything else in the world 
can we afford to adopt a policy of never, in any 
conceivable circumstances, resisting an attack 
whether from without or from within. And if we 
decide never to resist an attack from without we 
may be quite sure that we shall be attacked from 
within—by those who know that if necessary they 
will be supported from without. 

As for Christianity, he who undertakes to con- 
vince Christians that pacifism is the only possible 
Christian attitude sets himself a hard task. He is 
setting up a private and personal interpretation 
of the Christian revelation against the practically 
unanimous teaching of all the organized sections 
of the Christian Church. It may be true of the 


case for one side in any given war that it is an 
un-Christian case, and that Christians ought not 


to fight for it. But that must be proved for that 
particular case in that particular war. It is enor- 
mously more difficult to prove that there is no 
case, for either side in any war, which is Christian 
ind deserves the support of Christians. And that 
is what our young friends of peace are under- 


taking to prove 





Of Battles 
WHEN 1 was vouneg and taking training 
{t school to modify my braining, 


seemed to trouble me 
history 


It never 
Remembering dates in 


Particularly battles, fought 


By Greek or Dane, Canuck or Scet 
Louishourg, Waterloo, Bull Run, 

1 knew the date of every one 
Unerringly my memory ran 

From Marathon to Matapan 
Considering this, it's rather queer 


That | always year to year 


Our wedding anniversary, dear 1.E.P 


forget, from 
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THE MYSTERY OF DE GAULLE 


Believing That “Men Little Revere What They Know Too Well” 
The General Has Carefully Prefabricated His “Mystery” 


by Herbert Steinhouse 


Paris. 


WERE these uncritical times, Charles André 
Joseph Marie de Gaulle could be dismissed as a 
mere anachronistic curiosity. His consecrated 
mysticism, his hodge-podge of political and eco- 
nomic fantasy and his arrogant self-deification 
might already have been shattered by forty mil- 
lion laughs from his more jovial and earthbound 
compatriots. 

Unfortunately, living through months of ever- 
growing internal and international crisis, French- 
men can ill afford the luxury of derision. Poten- 
tial scoffing must still remain gnawing uneasi- 
ness. De Gaulle’s chilling superiority must con- 
tinue to command attention and respect. His 
weird extravagances must be accepted still as the 
ineluctable temperament of a possible demi-god. 
In short, the carefully-nurtured legend of de 
Gaulle the Man of Mystery must be perpetuated. 

And that, of course, is precisely how Charles 
de Gaulle has always wanted it. “The prestige (of 
the leader) requires mystery,” he wrote in an 
early book, “The Edge of the Sword”, “because 
men little revere what they know too well.” De 
Gaulle leaves his person and his ideology mysteri- 
ously removed from the political arena and the 
trampling multitudes, runs no risk of being known 
too well, and thus simply becomes all things to 
all men. 

The politically-impoverished take him for their 
fuhrer or duce or chef—the indomitable saviour 
who will lead the country out of its present 
political wilderness. The small shopkeeper has 
faith in his ability to reduce prices and capitalists’ 
profits: the minor industrialist, on the other hand, 
waits for him to smash the unions and bring the 
obstreperous working class into line. For the Sor- 
bonne intellectual he may represent dynamic 
moral order out of amoral, debilitating chaos. O1 
else he might be the restorer of past glories 


Son of a Professor 


The civil servant perhaps counts on him as the 
only man to deal with the Russians in an “inevit- 
able” war, and with the Communists in an “inevit- 
able” uprising. Anyone can examine the vague 
doctrines of the Mystery Man as they would some 
distant shelves at the grocer’s and select just what 
they want, and what they think they see. 

Long ago, de Gaulle deliberately set out to sur- 
round himself with this aura of mystery. Leaders, 
he wrote, “can scarcely be imagined without a 
strong element of egoism, pride, toughness, wile.” 
So he cultivated the distant demeanor, the sparing 
use of word and gesture, curtness to the point of 
rudeness, the stubborn refusal to share confi- 
dences with subordinates. 

It is difficult to ascertain how he first learned 
that he was fate’s supreme choice. Little is known 
of his childhood save that he was born in Lille 
sixty vears ago, the son of a professor who taught 
philosophy at a Jesuit school. After studies in 
history, philosophy and the classics, he entered 
St. Cvr military school. Serious and austere, he 
spent twenty vears as an army officer while await- 
ing the call of destiny 

This came in 1940, when his acquaintance 
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HERBERT STEINHOUSE, a Canadian journalist 
in Paris, is a close student of French affairs. 


Paul Reynaud brought him into the cabinet, 4 
few weeks later he followed “the path of honor’ 
into exile, broadcast his famous appeal to defeai 
ed France and became the world-famous symbo! 
of French resistance to German domination 

He became famous, too, for his towering sta 
ture, his long nose set in a small, waxy face, his 
conceits, his aloofness, and his unswerving devo 
tion to the grandeur that was once France's 
“Your de Gaulle,” Churchill told a cabinet min 
ister of the provisional French Government in 
1944, “is more difficult to manage than Stalin or 
Roosevelt.” 

He amazed the Resistance men who flew to 
London to consult with him. One of them, upon 
regaining his underground post in occupied 
France, reported that “de Gaulle spoke to me as 
if he were carrying a thousand years of histor 
on his shoulders.” 

Other underground leaders could not forgive 
his inability to recognize the resistance move 
ment’s underlying social drama. (A few years 
later, visiting Lyons upon its liberation. he was 
greeted by a motley crowd of local resistance 
chiefs whom he asked, with some asperity, “But 
where are the constituted authorities?” “Mon 


11 


Général,” replied one, “they are all in jail 


When de Gaulle Was Premier 


Yet the Resistance needed him badly 
titular head of the government-in-exile, he al 
could get them supplies: as the symbol of Fight 
ing France, he alone could prevent the resistance 
movement from breaking down int suicid: 
internecine strife. And so, in underground France 
and in the colony of exiled politicians | Lond 
and then in Algiers, evervone adapted himselt to 
the difficult personality of the General 

At the cabinet meetings of the provisional g0 
ernment, his word was law—when he spoke tt 
he deigned to, he would override and crush his 
ministers with a mere gesture. When the Govern 
ment returned to liberated Paris, his contro! of ! 
continued from the same rarified leve 

If the ministers achieved anything in thos 
days, it was probably thanks in large measure 
the General’s utter boredom with all prosaic ques 
tions of production, finance, agricultu: and fe 
construction. His real concern was the restoration 
of the greatness of France, and by this he meant 
prestige, military power, national spirit, morale 

But in January, 1946, Charles ve Gaul’ 
brusquely walked out of active politica! life. Hé 
apparently had decided to dissociate himsel! 
from the squabbling parties, allow them a year 0 
two to bring the country to the brink . disaste! 
again, and then reappear at the right moment 
his white charger. 

The reappearance was effected in ‘ne trad 
tional enigmatic manner. Fifteen montis later "* 
sent out a call to the nation from Strasbourg. 
asking it to have done with bumbling pat 
mentarianism and rally to his ambigu¢ sly-detin 
ed Rassemblement du Peuple Frangais. the pat 
that was not a party. 

Across the country, the muddled an nflation 
squeezed middle class flocked to his banner. - 
politically-backward farmers joined 
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CERMANY 
LOOKS TO 
THE WEST 


by Arthur R. M. Lower 


ARE WE GOING to rearm Germany?” 

The question is naive. We have already granted 
wmething close to independence to Western 
Germany and consequently that country within 
a short time will, within limits, be in a position 
t sees fit on the subject of rearmament 
It may or may not have been foolish to allow 
Western Germany to get into that position: that. 
at an\ is the position it is in. 

What would the alternatives have been? One 


t 


would have been to hold down Western Germany 
tv force or by the imposition upon it of a puppet 
regime such as that of Eastern Germany. Neither 





course 1S practicable for long to free nations, such 
as are the occupying powers. 

Anot alternative would have been joint 
occupat by Russia and the West of all Ger- 
many, i its treatment for a long term of years 
aap cal minor. This implies friendly co 
operat yetween Russia and the West. If that 
had bee ttainable, our present problems would 
not hay en up for discussion 

We to take the world as it is. That world 
compr divided Germany and a precarious 
dalanc ower between East and West 

Russ | always strive to add the resources 
and m ver of Eastern Germany to her own, 
and t rpose it as a barrier between herself 
and the st, While the Western nations will try 
; of Western Germany to their own 
0 


itcome is possible, though from the 
~ of pure theory, others could con 


liscussed 


This Is Not the Old Germany 


East rrmany is under the control of a 
power . ! 
power enough to threaten the West, and 
unir _Ww . 
c the West. Western Germany is fast 


shaking t] ’” 
mak the Occupation.” It is making a 


i q and moral recovery, as I observed 
“a sit. Within a year or two it will 
ae force to be reckoned with, and the 
hin holds in its hands are good ones. 

Hy is tar trom being the old Ger- 
“a ; ich has been divided, not into two, 
Pola sonee of its provinces went to 
ine i a to Russia, and the remainder 
el ito the Western and the Eastern 
ae can be no question of the recon- 


Hitler e old Germany of Wilhelm II o1 
er . 
" ught occur as a result of a third 


at M. LOWER, well-known Queen's 


fortan, recently visited Germany. 


—Wide World 


WEST Germany's new federal police, a counter to East Zone “People’s Police.” 


world war; indeed, it could recur only as a result 
of such a war. Its recurrence would, in my 
opinion, be a calamity for both East and West. 

The old Germany resurgent would dominate 
all of Central Europe, as in Hitler’s day, and it 
would once again be in 
both East and West 


legitimate terror of it, 


a position to threaten 
France would stand in 
and Great Britain only 
slightly less 

Western Germany alone, however, is a horse 
of another color. Its population, around 48 mil- 
than that of 
France principal powers of the 
West France, Western Germany 
and Italy—all have about the same population, 
and the first three a rough equality of 


The creation of a new state, Western 





lions, 1s now not mt 
In fact the four 


t 
t 
Great Britain, 





1 greater 


resources. 
Germany, should therefore give a 
Western Europe, with consequent easing of ten- 


sion. It would also be an additional makeweight 


balance to 


in the western system as a whole, helping to bring 
into equipoise the great weight of -he U.S 


Will the French See It? 


Whether the French will ever see this or seeing 
accept it, time alone will tell. The French stil] 
They 


might remember that it is a good idea to make 


live in fear of their German ncighbors. 


peace with thine enemy quickly while thou art 
in the way with him. It is not logical for France 


} 


to go on protesting her fear of Russia and her 


fear of Germany 
It is natura 
to distrust the German. If we 


il measure Of distrust would 


sne must choose 





or us, after two bitter experiences, 
were dealing with 


the old Germany, a | 





be | even as it is, we cannot afford 
to s over fallen foes. But we are 
dea portion of the old Germany 
and hich, as I can testifv from pe! 
sonal expertence, has been very thoroughly 


chastened 


Not only that, it seems sonable to believe 
that with the end of Hitlerism, Western Ge 
manv has at last got something out of Its system 

¢ Y > vey . . ' 
and is not likely to go off the deep end again 





Germany had her try for domination and failed, 
failed completely 


The Germans are not fools: they are people 


and disastrously 


much like ourselves, and just as able to size up a 
situation as we are. And the situation for them 
is plain either some kind of defence against the 
East must be established, through friendship 
with the West, or they must expect subjugation 

who have been their 


subjugation by people 


hereditary enemies for centuries, peoples whose 
barbaric ways they know and of whom, at the 
moment, they are horribly afraid. The old Ger- 
many might have been able to make a deal with 
Russia On more or less equal terms; the new 
Western Germany cannot. 

But Western Germans know a great deal of 
what goes on behind the Iron Curtain and the 
ast thing they want is to see such things go on 
in their own midst. “The Russians could be here 
in five hours,” said a man in Minster, West- 
phalia, to me, with fear in his voice. Moreover, 
in Western Germany, Communism is no more 
important than it is in America. Thus everything 
pushes the new country towards the West. 

We can have its friendship, if we wish, and 
through its friendship, help to restrain any way- 
ward tendencies it may develop, or we can 
ilienate it by creating a sense of injustice, and 
thus gradually push it towards the East. Would 
any sane person hesitate in the choice? 

Nevertheless, it must not be assumed that all 
we have to do is to post up a proclamation and 
have the old German Army come running from 
every direction to reassemble. The old German 
Army is gone, the German General Staff is gone 

and good riddance, too. With tact and imagina- 
tive initiative on the part of the Western Allies, 
any new German Army that may arise can be a 
vew kind of army—much more of a people’s 
irmy, much more marked by the spirit of the 
West than the old one 


What Would Germans Fight For? 


It will not be easy to secure that kind of army 
Indeed, it will not be easy to secure any kind of 
irmy from Germany. Young Western Germans 
up amid ruins, not only the ruins of 
but the human ruins of the war 
ut limbs, men without eves, children 
homes. They 
have at the moment little a fight 


they have little interest in fighting 





without fathers, millions without 


stomach for 





rent of their homeland. Many of them 
would rally to the prospect of a reunited Ge 
many 


that the Germanic ideal has worn out, they are 


} r »r re] 
Manv others, so good reporters Say, feel 


no longer interested in the mysticism attached to 


the words “Das Deutsche Volk”’—*The German 
People.” 

But the Germans, I believe, can be enlisted 
for a larger and more inspiring conception they 
see in a united Europe an ideal worthy of their 
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by Frank Miller 


THERE'S a touch of Spring in the air these days 
but hundreds of seafarers from Nova Scotia. 
Newfoundland and Norway will feel Winter's 
sting several more months—long hours of work 
mingled with adventure on the grinding ice floes 
in the North Atlantic. 

The big seal hunt is on. 

At least eight pudgy, staunch vessels have 
sailed from the Port of Halifax to join other 
sealers of the fleet in the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
and along the Labrador coast to make ready 
for the annual “kill.” That promises to develop 
into a million-dollar industry for Nova Scotia 
alone. It took a world war to bring about a 
revival of the sealing industry in seaside Nova 
Scotia. Now, after five years of postwar activity, 
those close to the industry believe it is here to stay 

Unusually mild weather along the North At- 
lantic coast this Winter has played tricks on the 
seal hunters but as one veteran skipper put it 
before leaving Halifax: “If the seals aren't off 
Newfoundland we'll go where they are.” 

Early indications last week were pointing to 
a sad season for the seals. 


ALTHOUGH the hunt did not officially get under 
way until the middle of March, a dispatch from 
St. John’s, Nfld., a week previous said a huge 
herd of seals, 12 miles long and from two to 
four miles wide, had been located in the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence. 

They had been spotted by an aircraft chartered 
by the Federal Department of Fisheries to carry 
out its program of seal research. Several ships 
had been reported close by, evidently the modern 
sealers Theron, Tem, Titus and Truls operating 
out of Halifax under Norwegian skippers but 
crewed by hardy Lunenburg County seamen. 

Steady revival of the sealing industry in Nova 
Scotia goes back to the early days of World 
War II. Several Norwegian sealing ships operated 
off the Newfoundland coast when their home 
ports felt the weight of invasion. Halifax and 
|. unenburg were adopted as haven harbors. 


NORWEGIAN scientist Per Host tags seals in their natural habitat as part of a research undertaking 


THE BIG HUNT IS ON 


Limited operations were carried on despite the 
war years and sizeable catches were brought back 
to Nova Scotia from the east coast of Newfound 
land. During the off-season the sealers were buss 
as Army transports in Arctic waters. 

When the war ended, many Norwegian sailor 
returned to their homeland. Others, however 
married in Nova Scotia and remained there. Here 
they said, was a country not unlike their own 
a rugged people who loved the sea and fought 
with it for a livelihood. 


A FEW years after the end of the war, the 
sealing industry began to take shape. The Chris 
tiansen Canadian Enterprises, Limited, was form- 
ed in 1948 and to Karl Karlsen and ©ompan\ 
was given the task of directing operations 
Nova Scotia. The first three sealers to be operated 
by the company, the Notre Dame, Illinois, ant 


from 





Fordham, again are on the sealing grounds, re 
named Tru/s, Tem and Titus. 

It was during this organization that the Maro 
family stepped into the picture—a name almost 
synonymous with sealing. 

It will be Captain Kristoffer Maro’s ~ 8th yea! 
in quest of the valuable white-coats. Pr ably the 
world’s most experienced seal-hunter, C :t. Maro 
now is having a reunion on the ice flocs with his 
six sons, four of whom are in comman | of sea! 


ing vessels. . 

A partial reunion of the family too} place in 
Halifax recently before the fleet said. Cap! 
Maro arrived at the Nova Sotia port it ymmand 
of the Norwegian sealer Polarstar. 1 +0 of bs 


sons were among his crew, two others were get 
ting their sealing ships ready here for ' hazard 
ous voyage. a 
The big gathering, of course, is on ('¢ sealing 
grounds where the two other sons are in commane 
of Norwegian sealers. At least 30 sexiers nov 
are in operation in the Gulf of St. Lawrence a 
the wal 


probably the largest since the end 0' 
The big fleet of approximately 70 
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DE GAULLE 
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qudents id professionals, housewives 
and ca’--sitters. Only the working 


dass he i out against him, although 
even h he made inroads. At the 
qunicip elections of 1947, the RPF 
amass’ 40% of the popular vote 


and temporarily became the largest 
party in France. 

From that point on, the govern- 
ment covlition ceased to represent a 
f the nation. Even though 


majorit 

they h since recouped some of 
their losses, it is doubtful whether 
Socialis's. Radicals and MRP-Catho- 
lics toc could draw a combined 


0% of the popular vote. The Com- 
munists still count on 30% of the 
and the RPF has settled 


slectora ‘ 

down somewhere between 20% 

and 25°%, according to the best 
es 


As the Third Force grouping sees 
it, the only exit from this seeming 
impasse is to revise the constitution 
and change the electoral law. Though 
they have hit upon many an alterna- 
tive to the present Proportional Rep- 
resentation system, each guaranteed 
to cut the Communists in parliament 
0 a minor party, thus far these de- 
vices also have promised either to 
favor the RPF or to destroy one of 
their own number. 

They are still tinkering. But while 
the Communists carefully follow the 
manoeuvring with denunciatory ang- 
er, de Gaulle disdainfully dismisses it 
ss ignoble and pathetic manipulation. 
The Centre politicians, he likes to 
say, “cook their little soup over a little 
fire in a little corner.” 


“Will Solve All Problems” 


The Third Force parties will never 
win his blessing until they finally rec- 
ognize his credo that the people, 
“these political animals, need organi- 
zation; that is to say, they need order 


2s. ” 
and leaders 


And naturally, he himself is the 
only possible leader on the horizon 
“Just suppose, theoretically,” I asked 


one of chief spokesmen recently, 
‘that Third Force parties did 


agree t cept all the principles of 
the RPF und to join with you to fight 
the coming election. But at the same 
time, suppose they posed as their con- 
dition t ‘uarantee that General de 
Gaulle self would not enter the 
Politica ture. Would the General 
be will ) sacrifice himself for the 
accepta f his principles?” 

“Tam .rtain,” came the rejoinder, 
“that the neral would then consider 
that the ticlans were not serious 
in their tions.” 

So th in be no Gaullism with- 
out de ( The RPF has no other 
leaders fer, and knows no other 
Toad to r save through the Gen- 
eral hin His enigmatic personal- 
iy is the only magnet for attracting 
=a osely-attached political 
“Oyalties the right and middle 
Voters. ] RPF offers no concrete 
Program iemands absolute confi- 
dence in General’s ability to solve 
all Probl : 

It asks i remembrance of glories 
ee fo > d faith in glories future. 

at that crisis approaches 


and that the General “saved us once 
and will save us again.” It expects 
everyone to rely on de Gaulle’s integ- 
rity and, under his benevolent leader- 
ship, to be ready to eat turnips if 
necessary. 

As it happens, however, the French 
would be about the last people in the 
world to become willing vegetarians. 
But are they likely to bring him to 
power unwillingly? Recent RPF losses 
should not be accepted too literally. 
The danger has not lessened. Elec- 
toral reform may yet be given up as 
hopeless, and then many Third Force 
leaders conceivably might transform 
themselves into his allies during this 
year’s national elections. ‘ 


GERMANY 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9 


efforts. They apparently have no ha- 
tred toward the West and would like 
to end the centuries-old duel that has 
gone on between German and French- 
man. Could they gather under a more 
ample union, they feel they would be 
taking part in building a noble edifice, 
something with hope in it. 

The dream of European Union, 
which for a brief moment seemed 
realizable, appears to be fading. But 
there is an alternative and one which 
offers even wider scope for the abili- 
ties of a gifted people: Atlantic Union. 

It is reasonable to assume that this 
great piece of political engineering 
will appeal to the young German 
even more than a European union. 
Far from our having to induce West- 
ern Germany to come into the Atlan- 
tic Pact arrangement, [| suspect we 
shall be unable to keep her out, even 
if we wished to do so. 


But it surely would be political 
lunacy of a high order that would 
wish to keep her out. Ideal solutions 
are not practical. With temperatures 
at their present height it would be 
foolish to think that some settlement 
could be reached with the Russians 
that would revive the climate of six 
years ago, and direct all the present 
passions of the world upon the fal- 
len foe. 

Nor is there anything unusual in 
turning to alliance with the fallen foe. 
It is repugnant to those who cannot 
forget and still more to those whose 
secret attachment is to Communism. 
But everyone who takes any interest 
in international politics Knows that 
the friends of today are often the 
enemies of tomorrow and vice-versa. 

No one in his senses would throw 
away the alliance of 48 million people 
if it is available. This alliance, it 
would seem, is available, and I am 
quite sure the West will avail itself 
of it. Whether that involves a Ger- 
man Army, or German brigades or 
German divisions in an Eisenhower 
Army, is a question of the second 
order, one to be handled carefully, 
to be sure, but a question of detail, 
rather than of primary principle. 

A revival of Germany—or rather, 
Western Germany—is at hand and I 
for one believe that the solvents which 
we of the West profess to believe in— 
freedom, generosity and justice—will 
make that Germany relatively safe 
for western democracy. 
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superfine quality — 
with the 
venience of their cork 
tips—and all their 
superb flavour, so 
smooth, freshand 
enjoyable all the time. 
No wonder they're 
world famous! 


a e For me, it’s Craven 
‘A’ always—with their 
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CRAVEN PLAIN— WITHOUT CORK TIPS 
— SAME FINE QUALITY AS CRAVEN ‘A’ 
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Despite Tradition-Modern Wrangle 
| 
OSA Show Is Fresh and Vigorous | 
F by Paul Duval 
( 
NOT FOR MANY a moon had the demn or “explain” the situation. The § 
Toronto art world been enlivened by old, time-worn accusations of “mad- ¢ 
such sprightly antics. Amidst the re- ness,” “communism” and “anarchy” 
volt of members and the peevish pro- were dusted off ’ 
tests of self-appointed “art critics” in It was an old story. Newspaper r 
the provincial legislature, the Ontario clippings read strangely like the col- . 
Society of Artists is celebrating its umns written against the Group of sé 
1951 annuai exhibition Seven during the ‘twenties. Though i 
Seventy - nine the circumstances were perhaps not as tr 
years young, the epoch-making as in that earlier strug- of 
Society prepared gle for creative expression, the con- —All reproductions Toronto Art Gallery d 
for its show at the troversy was heartening proof that “TONQUIN EYRIE” by Charles F. Comfort. Mr. Comfort is 1951 winner of e 
Art Gallery of To- irt was far from dead in Ontario. Taher Dalmage Feheley award of $500. He is professor of Fine Arts at U of T 1 
ronto with the usu- The art debate was also a tribute to 
al care for demo- the continuing vitality of the Ontario some revile its academic presen- 
| cratic procedure Society of Artists. Since 1872, it had tations. Because of this, the OSA 
The five-man jury represented a cross-section of painting eternally appears about to slip be- 
of selection, elected in the province. From it, grew both tween two stools. The fact that it has 
; by the entire soci- the conservative Royal Canadian continued as a unified body in spite of 
A.C. PANTON' ety membership, Academy and the “rebel” Group of such a condition savs something for 
quietly judged the works submitted. Seven. Three Vvears ago, as the society the perennial hardiness of the So- 
decided on 103 paintings and pieces entered its fourth quarter-century, we ciet\ The organization which 
of sculpture Then the storm broke commented in SATURDAY NIGHT: counted Tom Thomson among _ its 
Four society members, led by leading- “Being a frankly catholic body, the members, can still play a vital part in 
conservative portrait-p Kenneth OSA is probably lett open to attack bringing to the attention of Canadians 
Forbes, resigned because of the “radi- from more sides than any other large all serious forms of Ontario painting.” 
Cc character of this vear’s show Canadian art group. Conservatives Obviously, judging by its latest ex 
Local politicians and newspaper pun- frequently dislike its experimental hibit, the OSA intends to continue to x 
dits took it upon themselves to con- exhibits, and the more adventure- play that vital part 
ro 
Laudable Display d 
he 1951 exhibition was certainly e 
the most stimulating and laudable dis | 
play the Ontario Society had put on a 
for more than a decade. Apart from Va 
the intrinsic quality of the individual er 
paintings, the charge of “clique” j 
could easily be scotched by a refer- i D 
Oe dk aes So ae “PORTRAIT OF ; DAVID OUCH- e 
ie eg PR PRISE TERLONY hy Cleeve Horne. Mr eS 
than one-half were non-members of ; ; : : + 
the society. This breadth of fresh rep- anne is Feeeet ae Snes : 
: I of the Ontario Society of Artists ne 
resentation was one of the most en ‘in 
couraging facts to be found. lay 
The quality of work shown by both ame 
members and non-members was con- it 
siderably higher, on the whole, than ag 
in former vears. Regular member- 
exhibitors like Charles Comfort, L. A 22D 
. ( Panton, A. J. Casson, and R Beay 
+ 7 York Wilson were represented by first- 2088} 
rate canvases. Among the non-mem- will 
‘BLACK AND TAN hy Svdnev H. Watson f{hstract still-life composition, Mr. bers. Raquel Levis. Charles Playfair. slarv 
Watson is vice president of OSA and vice-principal of the College of Art Harold Town, Julius Griffith and Jack ets, 
| Nichols submitted highly individual 
; and effective exhibits. Out of the more Sask 
i than 100 accepted canvases, water- 
colors, prints and sculptural works, 


tnere appeared to be fewer common- 





' place “school pieces” than in former och 
vears and, at the same time, a higher hase 
general level of craftsmanship and 0 Vi 
technical ability. In spite of a poli- Eit 
tician’s assured discernment of anti- ‘TOPs 
Christian symbolism (the dead fish in Me 
Sydney Watson’s “Black and Tan” at D th 
left 1s supposed to suggest this, ac- listor 
cording to a CCF member of the rtds 
Ontario Legislature) the show is Years 
highly rewarding ‘or t 
- abor 
I ppointment of Lawrence Arthur Colley pared 
Pant RCA, as head of the Ontario Col- abo 
lege of Art was announced last month. He “ROCK CLEFT, 1950” by L. A. C. Th 
, has been head of the art department of Panton. Mr. Panton was ! {9 win- acr i 
THE TOLUCA MARKET” by R. York Wilson, was winner of the J. W. L. oe beer yng en el the oo neer of the TDF award for 1s “high ives 
; Forster prize. Painted in duco, it is result of Wilson's Mexican trip last summer. on . Fe ae ee ae ee ae contributions to painting gress. - 
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New Brunswick: 


“BEAVER” MOVES IN? 


THE # \ZE of conjecture surround- 
+ the new status of the Fredericton 
the New Brunswick capital’s 


ins 








Gleane 
me 149 circ.) daily, has been 
clarifie’ somewhat. 

Mich:cl Wardell, former British 
Arm\ gadier who is managing di- 
rector of the recently incorporated 
“University Press of New Brunswick,” 


ays his company will print and pub- 


ish the Gleaner on a long-term con- 
tract. J. Alexander Crocket, a member 
of the ‘amily that has published the 


daily for more than 60 years, will 
emain as president of the Gleaner. 
dorace M. Block, 2x-newspaperman 
d wartime Army public relations 
sicer who has been head of the New 
iaswick Government Bureau of In- 
mation and Tourist Travel, has 
ned the Wardell organization in a 
eneral capacity.” 
ist what Wardell has in mind, in 
dition to brightening up the Glean- 
is still a matter of speculation. 
servers have recalled that he is as- 
sated with Lord Beaverbrook’s 
enterprises in Britain and 
visited New Brunswick in 
with the publisher-peer 





mpan\ 
some have linked the Gleaner trans- 
ction with Beaverbrook’s interest in 
yromoting the industrialization of his 
id home province through inducing 


Sritish investment in business ven- 
res, 
It is known that two buildings in 


rredericton have been taken over by 


Vardell for a new plant, that equip- 
nt is being obtained in England 


ida, and technicians will be 
trom the United Kingdom 
As Wardell says the University 
‘ress will engage in printing as a fine 
it, including color process work and 
‘nding, it is assumed the plant will 
‘nt the forthcoming biography of 


ported 


avid Lloyd George, to be written by 
american author Robert Sherwood 
‘tom the late statesman’s papers. Ar- 


ingements for these to repose at the 
: I 


aiversity of New Brunswick have 
een made by its chancellor, Lord 
deaverbrook. Guesses include also the 
possibility that books and magazines 
‘ll be printed for export to paper- 
larved Britain and other world out- 
els. 


Saskatchewan: 


ENTER SPRING 


“ITH lite development industrially 
0 chort ver, Saskatchewan has one 
ohase of iadian life in which it has 
‘0 yield no one—the weather. 
Either Weather is wrong for the 
“Ops o1 its disgusting for every- 
‘de and rch 1951 will go down 
Q the re ls as the worst in living 
‘story, c‘ainly the worst since rec- 
tds we st kept more than 50 
3 ag ‘he average temperature 
: le 20 days of March was 
about fi vrees below zero, com- 
pared average seven degrees 
aOve jj , 
There terrific blizzards right 


across th 


airies; people lost their 
lives: lit 
8, lite hundreds of autos were 


buried in snow along the highways 
and traffic was completely snarled. 
The one redeeming factor in the bliz- 
zards was that the mercury was not 
as low as earlier in the month. Had 
the 50 mph winds been accompanied 
by severe cold, without question 
dozens would have perished as they 
tried to reach safety after abandoning 
their cars. F 

As this is written, spring has offi- 
cially arrived. Officially, the temper- 
ature was near 10 below zero as it 
made its bow. 


NONE FOR THE PARTY 


J. L. PHELPS, President of the Sas- 
katchewan Farmers Union, has made 
clear the political position of his or- 
ganization insofar as the next provin- 
cial election is concerned. 

Said Mr. Phelps: “The Saskatche- 
wan Farmers Union will not enter the 
next provincial election in Saskatche- 
wan and will not back any political 
party taking part in it.” 

What the SFU may do, however, will 
be to present its program to the various 
political parties to obtain commitments 
on the various points. SFU members 
could then use their own discretion as 
to where they placed their support. 

Bevond the next provincial election, 
Mr. Phelps would not go Any political 
activity by the SFU after that, would 
be up to the membership to decide 
Regardless ot the outcome of the next 
election, the SFU would continue to 
press for the attainment of its objec- 


tives upon the party in power 


@ Saskatchewan recently sold a bond 
issue in the U.S. at a rate of 3.20 per 
cent. This, said Provincial 
Clarence Fines, was phenomenal. It 
was cheaper than the Federal Govern- 
ment obtained at the same time for a 


Treasure! 


bond issue. Ottawa sold its issue for 
3.25 per cent. “First time it ever hap- 
pened in Saskatchewan, and this with 
a CCF government in power,” he 
said 





APPOINTED a fellow of the Royal 
Society of London Dr Gerhard Herz- 
berg, Director of the Physics Division 
of the National Research Council, ts 


one of 16 ¢ anadians SO honored 
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SNOW-DRIFTS in the West reached train-top ley 


Winnipeg-to-Calgary train 


the train, snow on_ the 


Ontario: 
PASSED TO YOU 


IN A few days last week the people 
of Ontario had three examples of the 
old statesmanship art of shifting the 
bundle from one’s lap to the floor 

In a Rent Control Act it took over 
holus-bolus federal regulations (and 
machinery) and left any new laws 
to the 
committee of the Legislature made up 
of all members of all parties. 

Government authorities worked out 
a compromise deal between dairies 
and milk drivers in the Greater To- 
ronto area, after a strike that tied up 
deliveries ‘o homes in the area for 
two days. The dairy employees will 
get a pay raise retroactive to Decem- 
ber | of last year, and possibly to 
October |. This raises their pay to 
approximately $50 per week. Price of 
milk is now 2012 cents if delivered to 
the home, up a half cent. 

In an entire checkmate, in a mo- 
ment of high frenzy in the House, 
Premier Frost announced that the 
troublesome Windsor issue, already 
the subject of one official inquiry and 
one “commission” would no longer 
be a snarl in the Government’s hair. 
When Opposition members chided 
the Gcvernment on it, he said “All 
right, we will have a select commit- 
tee.” It, too, was to be given immuni- 
ty of all party investigation. 


recommendation of a select 


@ Another inquiry seemed to have 
been settled. A commission into the 
discharge of former policeman and 
now Mayor Alvin Rush of London 
found: the commission was wrong in 
that it hadn’t given Mr. Rush a hear- 
ing; Mr. Rush was wrong in that he 
probably would have been fired any- 
way. 


British Columbia: 


UNHAPPY MARRIAGE 


CONSERVATIVE member W. A. C 
Bennett (South Okanagan) jolted BC's 
Coalition (Liberal-Conservative) Gov- 
ernment with a bitter denunciation of 


for three days. 
level averaged 


, —cP 
stranding passengers in this 


Besides the giant drifts isolating 
18 inches to two feet in depth 


Government policies, particularly in 
regard to the floundering Hospital 
Services, then quit Coalition ranks. 
Bennett strode across the floor of the 
House, announced he'd sit in future 
as an independent. His desk was 
placed next to the CCF Opposition 
Next day Harry Perry, president of 
the BC Liberal Association, joined in 
the criticism of the Government. As 
this week opened, there were reports 
another Conservative will quit too 


@ Vancouver's police commissien 
sided with the city’s policemen the 
other day. It officially agreed that 
there should be a scientific test (per- 
Will Appea! to Some , , 


There will be 


the very voung, who will wel- 


aie 
some, especialy 


among 
come the new idea with enthusiasm 
id pride. But the majority are more 

conscious of the other side of the 
together 
among strangers under the easy con- 
and secret police; the 

march out to the fields in brigades to 
do their stint on a vast, impersonal 
acreage, for all the world like so many 
factory workers. There will be the 
fall opportunity to live, as the 
peasants have always lived, with their 
own patches of ground and their own 
few animals: the feeling of being con- 
fined to barracks—even the most 
modern and hygienic barracks, with 
all the amenities laid on—and the 
feeling that they are really no more 
than state serfs. It will be interesting 
indeed to see how the whole idea 


works out in practice over the years. 


picture: the being herded 


troi Of party 





orf 


Behind Mr. Crank- 


shaw's observations is, of course, the 


(Editor's Note 





shrewd implication that if this pro- 
eram is really carried through it 
would represent such a_ disruption 
of the life of the country and pose 
a heavy demand for  build- 
rials—especially when taken 

her with the vast plans for hydro- 
electric developments on the Volga— 


that a Soviet war move would be out 
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to all kinds of people, with their likes 
and dislikes, at all times of the day 


Canadian 
| Bearings 
a Limited 


renders, SERVICE 


to all who need bearings. C.B.’s fast 
dependable delivery on all types 
and sizes of bearings is a service 
designed especially for you. 

When you are stuck for a bearing, 
write, telegraph or telephone us 

for immediate personalized service! 


@ FAST 
@ DEPENDABLE 
@ QUALITY 








“BLACK AND TAN” by Sydney H. Wats 
Watson is vice president of OSA and \ 





“THE TOLUCA MARKET” by R. Yor 


Forster prize. Painted in duco, it is resuli 





should be set and distributors allowed 
to retail milk below this price if they 
could do so without a loss. 

This, in part, met the request of a 
large chain store which claimed it 
could sell milk for two cents less than 
the delivery price, but were not allow- 
ed to do so because of the present 
ruling of the board. 


Newfoundland: 


BALANCE SHEET 


THE Provincial Government is head- 
ed for its second deficit; at the end 
of February, which concluded eleven 
months, the province was nearly a 
million dollars in the red. 

Expenditure totalled $24,373,000 
and revenue $23,500,000. When 
Budget time arrives early this month 
the Government will once again draw 
on the surplus left by the Commission 
Government to balance the island’s 
finances. This surplus of $42 millions 
has been whittled down since Con- 
federation. Not all the expenses, how- 
ever, were due to the Provincial Gov- 
ernment; some of the debts left by the 
Commission were fairly heavy and to- 
talled almost eight million dollars. 

The forthcoming Budget may be 
able to set the record straight as to 
the exact revenue picture and whether 
or not Ottawa will have to be asked 
for more financial assistance over and 
above the specific aid laid down in 
the terms of union 


Nova Scotia: 


RENTAL RATRACE 


A PROVINCIAL Government bill to 
enable cities, towns and municipalities 
in Nova Scotia to take over rental 
controls if the Federal Government 
vacates the field April 30, is receiving 
a cool reception throughout the prov- 
ince. 

[he new Act also would authorize 
municipalities to take advantage of 
the National Housing Act, under 
which the Federal Government would 
contribute 75 per cent of the cost of 
low-housing projects, with the remain- 
ing 25 per cent to be borne by the 
municipality concerned. 

Under the provisions of this Act, 
the Provincial Government would 
not share in the cost of the project 
but would give the municipality the 
go-ahead sign to deal with Ottawa 
authorities. The City of Halifax in 
particular had been pressing for this 
enabling legislation the past year. 

While leaders of municipal govern- 
ments agree generally that some form 
of rental control is necessary, they 
claim if the Federal Government va- 
cates the field as it has announced it 
will do, the Provincial Government 
should step into the picture. 


Quebec: 
DON’T LEAVE ME! 


WHEN Pacifique Plante, Montreal’s 
one-time assistant police director (he 
was suspended from the job in March, 
1948) became joint counsel for the 
petitioners in the current judicial vice 
probe, Police Director J. Albert 
Langlois, MBE (whose name is one 
of many mentioned in the petition) 
assigned a bodyguard to keep an eye 
on “Pax.” 


. 





ike oe ee 
Rk ee ee ee 


—CP from DND 


HERE’S HEALTH. Members of the 


PPCLI in Korea recently enjoyed 
their first issue of beer since entering 
the combat zone. It was Japanese 
brew said to be similar to Canadian. 
Testing it in a slit trench are Pte. Ed- 
win Adye, left, and Lieut. Ned Page. 


For six, long months, eight detec- 
tives, in three shifts, protected the 
life of the bespectacled lawyer at a 
cost to the city of nearly $20,000. 

One day last week, Chief Langlois 
had news for the press—and Mr. 
Plante. Said he: The bodyguard will 
be withdrawn at once and all eight 
men will join the hard-pressed hold- 
up squad. 

But “Pax” Plante didn’t accept the 
news without a protest. In a letter to 
Mayor Camillien Houde he protested 
that “now, more than ever, I need the 
protection.” The protest, however, 
went unanswered. 

Meanwhile, as controversy raged, 
Plante hired a “private eye” to guard 
him. That done, he, together with 
associate Jean Drapeau, prepared to 
question what Mr. Justice Frangois 
Caron, who is conducting the probe, 
called “the big names.” 

By week’s end, the testimony had 
not caused a great stir. 

Said one bystander: 

“I'd still rather see O’Dwyer and 
Costello on television.” 


THE BIG HUNT 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10 
sealers is operating off the northeast 
coast of Greenland. 

Whether the hunting is good or bad, 
the collective catch of the five ships 
skippered by the Maros will be a 
small fraction of the number Capt. 
Maro has seen killed in his day. 

The soft-spoken Norwegian  vet- 
eran started back in 1902 and voyag- 
ed to the sealing grounds every year 
with the exception of one season. 
That year he was in Scotland super- 
vising construction of the ship he 
now has on the sealing grounds—the 
Polarstar. 

The 500-ton steel ship Polarstar, 
equipped with radar, echo-sounder, 
direction finder and electric log, is a 
far cry from the sailing ship in which 
Capt. Maro made his first sealing trip. 

Sealing vessels are exposed to as 




























many hazards as probably any vegge| 
afloat but in his 48 years of opera. 
tions, Capt. Maro never lost a ‘ship. 
He modestly shrugs off the fact he 
saved the crews of at least six \osgels 
which came to grief in the ice-hound 
waters. 

Until 1937, Capt. Maro ; ‘ught 
seals in the White Sea grounds or jp 


Greenland waters but since tha: time 
he has moved westward. The \Vhite 
Sea grounds are the best in the world, 
says Capt. Maro, but right now the , 
Russians won’t permit access to ‘hem | 
“Sealing is a pretty good life,” 
says Capt. Maro, but after near!y half ‘ 
a century in the game, he admiis one 
can get tired of it. 
If and when Capt. Maro decide 
to put on his slippers by the cozy fire. 
place, the family name will be wel 
represented when men scamper over 
the ice to kill their white-coated prey. 
Out of Halifax this season is Capt. 
Kristoffer Maro, Jr., in command of 
the Truls and Capt. Harald Maro, 
skipper of the Theron, Kjell Maro is 
first mate on his father’s ship and él 
Karl is the third mate on the Truls, ; 
Capt. Maro senior will tell you - 
there’s no set pattern for sealing. th 
“Conditions are different every year,” i 
he says, and that is why extensive th 
research programs are being carried 
on in the Arctic waters. th 
Take for instance last season when a 
a Norwegian scientist, Per Host, i 
made the voyage on the Theron. He = 
tagged 110 seals in the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence area and four of these were Ss 
found in Summer off the west coast a 
of Greenland. ; 
Business Booms . 
Confidence that sealing can be built . 
into a profitable business in Nova ae 
Scotia is shown by the erection two = 
years ago at Blandford, along the 2 
rugged South Shore coast ot Nova me 
Scotia, of a modern processing plant. a 
Part of this season’s catch will be = 
processed at this plant while other : 
ships will unload their valuable -car- a 
goes at Newfoundland ports. rT 
The average sealer out of Halifax a 
has a capacity of 14,000 baby seals 
or young “harps,” or about 8,()00 old Vil 
harps. The sealers generally make two 
trips during the season depencing 00 | 
the quantities available and the ever gel 
important weather. Sometimes, the ie 
sealers do not return to thei home per 
port. Caught between the ev.r-shift ind 
ing floes, their sturdy hulls are splin- a 
tered and smashed to find a resting 
place on the ocean bottom. eS 
According to officials of the indus 3m“! 
try, markets for the seal produc : § 
look promising this year. Bul of the _ 
leather skins will find its wa. to te - 
New York market while the (urs Wl! vate 
be shipped to London. Sma quat ee 
tities will go to other parts of the gm‘ 
European continent. “ 
In addition to the four sea ng Y& sa 
sels operated by Karl Kar! and r 
Company, from Halifax this ‘car, a mm °%! 
the Arctic Prowler, under Ct. Wi i Sl 
liam Moss; Arctic Sealer, ( pt. Ab : th 
fred Shaw, and the Orel, Caj'. Lous Bg ' 
Brandall. Pe 
When the last of the big catch 8 ES SI 
marketed this season, hundreds o "0a 
Nova Scotians will have heaviel nan 
pocketbooks. For there’s goo money oe 


in sealing, if you like the wo 
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RUSSIA'S NEW FARM TOWNS 


New Project Would Uproot Old Villages 
Break Down Traditional Peasant Life 


by Edward Crankshaw 


THE LATEST move in the Kremlin’s 
campaign to change the face of the 
Russian countryside is the building of 
entirely mew towns to replace the 
smal!, scattered villages in the tradi- 
tional style. 

These new town- 
ships go hand-in- 
hand with the poli- 
cy of amalgamating 
the collective farms 
which has been 
pushed forward 
during the past 
year with charac- 
teristic single-mind- 
EDWARD CRANKSHAW edness and_ thor- 
vughness. It is a policy which will 
entail not only changing the face of 
the countryside, but also, if it is to 
succeed, changing the very nature of 
the Russian peasant. 

It means the deliberate break-up of 
the old village economy, which sur- 
vived the revolution and even the col- 
lectivization almost intact. The Rus- 
sian village forms a community which 
nus no equivalent in Europe. It holds 
together through thick and thin. In 
the past, if the villagers got tired of 
their poverty, they would send out 
explorers to find new land out in the 
empty plain and then move in a body. 

Even today when a peasant goes to 
in an urban factory he is still 
inclined to regard himself as first of 
1a member of his old village com- 
munity, to which he returns when he 
gets a chance, often overcoming ex- 
treme difficulties to do so. Until the 
revolution, all villagers who went to 
work in towns continued to pay their 
village dues in order to keep their 
Matus as members of the community. 


Village Spirit Persists 


This spirit of close community, to- 
gether with a profound suspicion of 
everybody outside the village, still 
persists. It lies behind the immense 
ind recurrent difficulties encountered 
% tho Kremlin in its necessary task 
of transforming the countryside into 
i vasi food factory for the new in- 
dustri:| areas. First the amalgamation 
of groups of collectives to form giant 
units, now the building of the new 
‘arm owns, represent further stages 


1 the unending effort to overcome 
hese ifficulties and bring the recal- 
titrant. secretive and highly-individu- 
alistic peasant under more rigid 
Centra’ control. 

The official purpose of the new 
(Wns 5 to bring the benefits of urban 
‘wiliztion to the mud-stained moujik 


—the peasant—and to make effective 


‘Se of nodern agricultural machinery, 
‘hich cannot be worked ‘economically 
“N'sm.'l farms. Both these considera- 


ons are no doubt present in the 
{ the Politburo, and there are 
dreamers in high places who 
ok to the day when the backward 


Minds 


Certain 


peasant shall count as a civilized man. 
But these are almost certainly not the 
immediate considerations. 

It is impossible to take seriously 
the mechanization argument. In the 
first place the Soviet Union has noth- 
ing like enough agricultural machin- 
ery to permit a highly-mechanized 
agriculture. In the second place, many 
of the farms which are now being 
amalgamated into giant units were 
quite big enough to use the most elab- 
orate machinery in the world. 

Ten thousand acres is big enough 
for any ‘purpose. Yet there are cases 
in which three or four farms in the 
neighborhood of 10,000 acres each 
have been amalgamated to form 
giants of 30,000-40,000 acres. On the 
other hand, the smaller farms in the 
poorer districts have been amalga- 
mated, also three to six at a time, to 
form units of 2,000 to 5,000 acres. 


The Real Purpose 


If giant size was the real object, one 
would expect to see a dozen or so of 
these smaller farms being merged into 
one. This is not being done, which 
suggests very strongly that the main 


immediate purpose behind the amal- 
gamations, as behind the new farm 


towns, is simply to break down the 
traditional village life. 

This impression is strengthened 
when we look at the actual rate of 
mechanization. For example, one of 
the big amalgamated collectives, neat 
Tomsk, has only ten tractors and 
seven combine-harvesters for 30,000 
acres. Practically all the work is done 
by horses. Even the new model farm 


(shown in the picture) called after 
Stalin, 


near Kherson, has only 37 
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—Observer 


NEW FARM TOWN, or agrargorod, according to Soviet conception. Aim is to 
move peasants into these from villages, so as to control them more closely. 


tractors for over 30,000 acres of the 
richest arable land found in the So- 
viet. 

When we remember that something 
like two out of three tractors in Russia 
are permanently immobilized for lack 
of proper care and maintenance, we 
get a vivid picture of the leeway to be 
made up before Soviet agriculture is 
fully mechanized. 

Similarly, the main object of the 
new towns is to break down the old 
village defences against authority, to 
make it impossible for the peasants to 
conceal their grain, to eat their seed 
corn and potatoes, or to slaughter 
their cattle for food. They will also be 
the final blow to the system under 
which, in spite of prohibitive taxes on 
sales of home-produced food, the pea- 
sants have until now been able to give 
more time to their own personal two 
acres than to working in gangs or 
brigades on the collectives. 

Certainly the traditional 
way of life is incompatible with the 
full development of the Soviet indus- 
trial revolution. Certainly there is very 
little to be said for the old villages. 
Sooner or later both had to be chang- 
ed. Even the gay and picturesque 


erABLISSEMENTS 


mata oP coe 


—e 


peasant 


a straight copy of German 
Opel, is lowest-priced exhibit in Brussels show, at $1,000. Price has no necessary 
relation to cost of production, and car is available only to high-salaried, 
line-toeing Soviet bureaucrats, writers, artists, engineers and shock workers. 


Ukrainian villages of white painted 
daub-and-wattle cottages are primi- 
tive and unsanitary in the extreme; 
and the dreary single street of wooden 
izbas (cottages) which is the typical 
village of Russia proper has to be 
seen to be believed. 

This is the sort of thing the mod- 
ernizers of Russia are up against. On 
the face of it the sort of town shown 
in the illustration is nothing but an 
immense stride forward. Instead of an 
infinity of mud surrounding wooden 
huts there will be (according to the 
grandiose plans) pleasant  three- 
roomed houses set in little gardens 
along properly laid-out asphalt roads; 
shops, eating-houses, cinemas. club- 
rooms, schools, agricultural labora- 
tories, even swimming pools will pro- 
vide centres of recreation and educa- 
tion. 


Will Appeal to Some 


There will be some, especially 
among the very young, who will wel- 
come the new idea with enthusiasm 
and pride. But the majority are more 
conscious of the other side of the 
picture: the being herded together 
among strangers under the easy con- 
trol of party and secret police; the 
march out to the fields in brigades to 
do their stint on a vast, impersonal 
acreage, for all the world like so many 
factory workers. There will be the 
denial of all opportunity to live, as the 
peasants have always lived, with their 
own patches of ground and their own 
few animals; the feeling of being con- 
fined to barracks—even the most 
modern and hygienic barracks, with 
all the amenities laid on—and the 
feeling that they are really no more 
than state serfs. It will be interesting 
indeed to see how the whole idea 
works out in practice over the years. 


(Editor's Note: Behind Mr. Crank- 
shaw’s observations is, of course, the 
shrewd implication that if this pro- 


gram is really carried through it 
would represent such a disruption 
of the life of the country and pose 
such a heavy demand for  build- 


ing materials—especially when taken 
together with the vast plans for hydro- 
electric developments on the Volga— 
that a Soviet war move would be out 
of the question for several years.) 
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A FALSE COMPARISON 


Washington. 

MUCH popular thinking on the 
present state of the world is deter- 
mined, consciously or subconsciously, 
by a craving for symmetry, which is 
often confused with objectivity. Be- 
cause America and Russia are the 
champions of two 
opposing camps 
people rush to the 
conclusion that 
similar judgments 
are applicable to 
them both. 

The “Big Two” 
—such is a not 
uncommon con- 
ception—are equal 
SEBASTIAN HAFFNER giants of strength, 
both, instead of accepting a balance 
of power between them, seek world 
domination; agreeing to 
disagree, each tries to spread its 
own ideology and economic system 
throughout the world; and if world 
war results from their contest, both 


instead of 


will be equally to blame. 

This seems a fair, though neces- 
sarily sketchy, description of the pic- 
ture that is today in millions of minds. 
It is a totally and fundamentally false 
picture. There is no parallel between 
America and Russia, neither in physi- 
cal power, nor in aim, nor in method; 
and the attempt to establish one is 
based on fiction, not fact 


It is not true, first of all, that the 


distribution of power in the world 
today warrants the division of the 
world between two equal giants. We 
are not living in a two-power world 
today. In terms of physical power 
America is today in a class by herself. 

This does not mean that America 
could dominate and rule the whole 
world of today, as Rome ruled the 
Roman Empire. Probably she could 
not even if she wanted to—and she 
emphatically does not want to. It 
does mean that there is no other 
Power in the world today which could 
challenge America to war and con- 
ceivably hope to survive. 


NO amount of fertility, hardiness, 
and fanaticism can make 30,000,000 
tons of steel a match for 104,000,000 
tons of steel, or 50 atom bombs a 
match for 1,000 atom bombs. The 
great paradox of the present world 
situation is that the one Power which 
could. on a reckoning of sheer physi- 
cal strength, make a bid for world 
domination refuses to do so; while a 
lesser Power, Russia, deter- 
mined to make such a bid. 

It is fair—indeed, 
conclude from Russia’s present policy 
towards non-Russian Communist 
Governments and parties that she 
does aim at a forcibly unified and 
centralized Eurasian Empire — and 
ultimately a World Empire. 

If she persists in pursuing this aim, 


seems 


inevitable—to 
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—Internationo! 
IKE as world conqueror in pay of war- 
mad Wali Street capitalists will be 
hard one for the Soviets to put over. 


she will make world war inevitable; 
but not because her imperialist drive 
clashes with a rival imperialist drive 
by America. It will be because Amer- 
ica is determined to create and main- 
tain a system of world peace and 
world law between sovereign equals. 

It is at this point that European 
understanding of American policy 
usually breaks down. European think- 
ing, conditioned by a thousand years 
first of dynastic, then of nationalist, 
power-politics, finds it almost impos- 
sible to conceive of power not seek- 
ing domination, and not bent on ex- 
tending its domination to the utmost 
possible limits. There is no precedent 
in European history for such an atti- 
tude. But then there is no precedent 
in European history for the United 
States of America; and, seen from in- 
side this astonishing and unparalleled 
political entity, the American quest 
for world law instead of world dom- 
ination seems the most natural thing 
in the world. It is the exact projection 
into the international sphere of the 
American refusal, in 1776 and 1788, 
to imitate Europe by setting up a 
State based on kingship and a _hier- 
archical aristocracy. 


THE internal American experiment 
in equality, democracy, and federal- 
ism was as Utopian at that time as 
the international American  experi- 
ment in world rule by the United 
Nations is today. The success of the 
first should make us careful about 
too rashly writing off the second. 

America is not an imperialist Pow- 
er, seeking world domination. Nor is 
she a missionary and crusading Pow- 
er, seeking to make the world demo- 
cratic or capitalistic. Indeed, one of 
the most striking traits of American 
foreign policy is its extreme ideologi- 
cal tolerance and neutrality, in spite 
of so many ideological pressure 
groups at home. Again, this can be 
understood only against the back- 
ground of American history. 

For about the first hundred years 
of its existence, the American Repub- 
lic was the only major State of its 
type on earth; so it necessarily had 
to get used to putting up with the co- 
existence of very differently consti- 























































tuted States. Nor has this habit chang. 
ed. In 1945, capitalist America offer. 
ed Communist Russia full partn, ship 
in world leadership; today, her clos 
est ally is still Socialist Britain Nor 
is she squeamish in seeking arrange. 
ments with Communist Yugos/avia 
and Fascist Spain. 

She does not demand from any 
State that it should conform : the 
American domestic pattern; what she 
demands is that every State should 
conform in its international conduct 
to the world law laid down jn Ap. 
ticle 2 of the United Nations’ Charter 

Even today there is nothing jp 
American policy to make peaceful co 
existence with a Communist Russia 
impossible. What is impossible in the 
long run is peaceful co-existence with 
an imperialist and aggressive Russia 
Even today Russia can make her in- 
ternal Communism safe against any 
disturbance from outside by renoune- 
ing her external imperialism. 

But if Russian persistence in im- 
perialist and aggressive policies should 
result in war, then probably Amer- 
ica’s ideological tolerance would be 
at an end, and the war would be car- 
ried through to unconditional surren- 
der and the total destruction of the 
Communist system in Russia itself 


Civil War Analogy 


There is no more relevant chapter 
in history today than the genesis of 
the American Civil War. Souther 
slavery was a hateful thing to the 
majority of Americans, but Southern 
slavery was not itself the cause of the 
Civil War. The issue was whether the 
Southern States were to be allowed 
to spread slavery beyond their borders 
into the new States of the recently 
opened West. 

Even that issue was for a long time 
fought by cold war rather than by 
actual war. War broke out only when 
the South, having lost the political 
battle, seceded from the Union and 


THI 


c 


resorted to violence. But once war To 
had broken out, the gloves were of Mel 
Slavery was abolished by constitu ae 
tional amendment in the Southern aes 
States themselves. 

Read Russia for the South, Com Gos 
munism for slavery, Europe and Ase sil 
for the American West, and the of 0 


United Nations for the Americas 
Union, and you see the pattern whict 
governs and conditions the \ merica 
approach to the problem of toda 
All concerned will be wise, during 
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A FIRST FOR WESTERN 





MICHELANGELO: Painted by an unknown North Italian master, 
he canvas represents the sculptor as a man of melancholy goodness. 
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-RING the 


University of 
Ontario is inaugurating a 
t of Fine Arts. To intro- 
tudents to the visual appre- 
fine art a loan exhibition 


lusters from the private col- 


Mir. and Mrs. B. M. Greene, 


s being shown in_ the 
Memorial Art Gallery this 
lis has been arranged 


courtesy of the owners 
sident and the Board of 
of the University. This is 
ie first time an exhibition 
ters has been shown in a 
niversity art gallery. 
re 13 paintings in the 
of which have attracted 
id European scholars to 
portrait of Michelan- 
\) which was first brought 
8 years ago by an English 
old to a private collector 
was then known as a 
) unnamed old man. It 
by the present owners 
lector as a portrait of 
but hardly recogniz- 


it Was completely over- 
figure and background, 
vith centuries of dirt and 
ats of o!d varnish. A 
ition in the Italian man- 
and needle, by Frank 
\, exposed a very fine 
century. portrait of 
now generally consid- 
est portrait of the Mas- 
t the instance of Dr. 
Dr. Charles de Tolnay, 


foremost authority on Michelangelo 
came to Toronto from the Institute 
For Advance Study at Princeton, to 
examine the canvas. He pronounced 
it as a mid-sixteenth century work by 
a North Italian Master. The portrait 
was the subject for an_ illustrated 
monograph by de Tolnay in the 
Gazette des Beaux Arts in June, 1949. 


Spanish Master 


Another work in the exhibit is 
Saint Bartholomew in “Ecstasy,” by 
Ribera. It was originally brought to 
Canada from Berlin by a refugee who 
acquired it from the Baron de Quinto 
of Madrid, and was acquired from 
him by its present owners. At the in- 
stance of Dr. de Tolnay, Dr. Martin 
Soria, authority on Spanish paintings 
came to Toronto to study the canvas, 
and authenticated it as an original 
work by the Master, painted in the 
middle 1640’s. Ribera with Velasquez, 
El Greco, and Goya are the great 
painters who placed Spanish painting 
among the foremost schools of Euro- 
pean Art. This painting is considered 
to be one of the finest examples of 
Ribera’s work on this continent. 

The paintings in the Greene collec- 
tion to be exhibited represent a his- 
torical range from a fifteenth-century 
bust-profile portrait of a youth, 
through the High Renaissance and 
into the great Baroque phase. Seven 
of the 13 works are of the Italian 
Renaissance and the other six are Ba- 
roque, with examples of the Spanish, 
French, Flemish, Dutch and English 
Schools.—Philip Aziz. 
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BRITAIN is the scene of the 1951 


~ Festival 
of Britain ° 


Imagine an entire nation on parade! That's Britain 
in 1951... with EXHIBITIONS, PAGEANTS, 
SPORTS EVENTS, FESTIVALS of MUSIC and 
DRAMA everywhere in England, Scotland, Wales 
and Northern Ireland. 

Starting from London, center of this gala programme, you'll want to 
visit many of the cities and towns playing their specialized roles in the 
great Festival. 

In Britain, travel means BRITISH RAILWAYS. By securing all your 
travel needs before you leave home you will realize substantial savings 
NOT obtainable in Britain . . . for example, MILEAGE COUPONS, which 
permit go-as-you-please travel. Leave with assured reservations on 
trains, on cross-channel steamer services between Britain-lreland-Conti- 
nental Europe, and at any of the 47 outstanding hotels operated by The 
Hotels Executive, British Transport. Arrangements for sightseeing trips 
and tours by rail, motor coach and steamer, can also be completed 
before you go abroad. 





CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
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THE BRITISH RAILWAYS OFFICE 
69 Yonge St., TORONTO, Ontario. 
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Get \(\{]7;, more protection 
against the Nol battery killer 


with Willard 


METALEX 


Greatest Battery improvement in 25 years! 


Today OVERCHARGING is the No, 
1 battery killer. More batteries are 
worn out from this one cause than 
from all other causes combined! Over- 
charging strikes directly at the grids 
—the lead-alloy framework which 
holds in place the current-producing 
active material. Overcharging corrodes 


the grids—fractures them—destroys 
their ability to retain active material — 
destroys their utility as current 
conductors. 





i 
ny THE METALEX GRID 
with these plus features 
4M MAKES THE NEW 
WILLARD SUPER MASTER 
Custom-built for today's driving conditions 
IMPROVED SEALING 


COMPOUND FOR 
LONGER LIFE 


<P >) Will neither crack in 
<it Winter nor melt in sum- 
4 mer. Withstands high 
‘Ce under-the-hood tem- 


peratures. 


But now METALEX—a new and vastly 
superior grid metal has been 
developed and perfected by Willard 
metallurgists specifically to combat 
damage by overcharging. And 
METALEX does so—stubbornly, 
effectively. METALEX provides a full 
100% more protection against the 
No. 1 battery killer! METALEX 
l-e-n-g-t-h-e-n-s battery life. Available 
exclusively in Vi illard Super Master 
Batteries! 






IMPROVED CONTAINER 


C a FOR LONGER LIFE 
New design—heavily 
(} reinforced at points of 


Su, 4} stress. Withstands high 
Shay under-the-hood tem- 
ae peratures. 


IMPROVED ACTIVE 
MATERIAL FOR 
QUICKER STARTS 


So much more active that 
sMap starts are assured— 
even in cars powered by 
new higher compression 
epee 
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SUPERMAN HIMSELF 


General Hoyt Vandenberg, U.S. Air Force «hief, 
Holds World’s Greatest Power in His “and 


by Willson Woodside 


See Cover 


THE NEAREST thing to Superman in 
real life in the world today is probably 
General Hoyt Vandenberg, Chief of 
Staff of the U.S. Air Force. He holds 
in his hand what he calls “the cork 
which has been keeping Communism 
from spilling over the democratic na- 
tions”: America’s Strategic Air Force, 
“poised to ram the atomic bomb down 
the throat of an aggressor in the event 
it is used against us.” 

Now 52 years old, but still looking 
like a handsome young movie star, 
Vandenberg finished World War I as 
a cavalry lieutenant. Only then did he 
go to West Point (with the help of his 
uncle, Senator Arthur Vandenberg). 
On graduation he joined the Air Force 
and — an important point, lest he be 
thought a B-36 “air maniac”— special- 
ized for 15 years in tactical work. 

After a long spell in the field and a 
spell in the Pentagon in World War II, 
Vandenberg ended up in command of 
the Ninth Air Force. This was mainly 
a tactical outfit, which supported Gen- 
eral Bradley’s armies from Normandy 


to the Elbe. In its day, Vandenberg 
claims, the Ninth flew more combat 


sorties than all other American, Allied 
and enemy air forces combined. “I've 
had as much experience in ground- 
work as any man alive.” 

Nevertheless, his preoccupation be- 
gins with strategic air power. During 
the postwar period, when the U.S. Air 
Force was cut from its wartime 
Strength of 240 groups to 45 groups 
(or wings, each comprising about 75 
planes) Vandenberg believed there was 
little choice but to concentrate on 
strategic bombers, as representing the 
strongest possible deterrent he could 
mount to Soviet attack. 

Besides, hitting enemy power at its 
roots is, in his view, the most effective 
use of air power. He credits RAF 


authorities and his former colleagues 
Spaatz and Doolittle with the opinion 
that the Germans could have won the 
Battle of Britain had they concentrated 
on RAF installations and key factories, 


MIGHTY deterrent, the B-36: “ 
guarantee America’s security 


Air power,” 
. but it best exploits her technolog: 


—-U.9. Vetence 


VANDENBERG: Hit enem 


instead of turning to terrorizat 


the civilian population. 
The second most effective 
power, he believes, is hitting 
supplies on their way to the 
a recent article he drives 


point that when our forces in 
lain Sup- 


were deprived of these two n 


porting functions of air power 


approached the Manchurian 
because the UN forbade 
beyond that line, “air powe 
dered practically inoperativ« 
Very far behind these 
comes the use of air pow 
actual battlefield. Where i 
able to halt the production o! 
of enemy mortars by hitting « 
or destroy dozens by bomb 
voy on the way to the fror 
duced to hitting at a sing 
camouflaged and sandbag 
denberg recognizes, howev 
soldier thinks that this ki 
port, which he can see befor 
s “the real stuff.” 
Vandenberg, as has been 
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of the “wild blue yonder” 


nt ¢ 
N Msowe nvaniacs (like William -Brad- 
ford Hv who appears frequently in 
Reader igest). “The events in Ko- 
rea pr once for all,” he says, 


t al air power is a supp'e- 
ther than a substitute for, 
nd ength.” And in Europe 


ground 

even st ic air power would lose a 
creat of its effectiveness, he 
soints if the Soviet Union could 
an in \Vestern Europe a greater 
war pe tial than it was losing 
through mbing at home. 

“Gro forces must be strong 
enough op the enemy from captur- 
ing tho vurces of production. And 
the Na nust be strong enough to 
fight off he Soviet snorkel subs and 
keep the - ipply lines to Europe open.” 


Vand 


progran 


‘g fits easily into the new 

unification of the U.S. 
t he has an ambition to 
his junior service its own 
ny, to match the Army’s 
and the Navy’s Annapolis. 


services 
secure 

Air Ac 
West P< 


ENFORCED CHARITY 


ONE of Aneurin Bevan’s last acts 
before moving his things from the 


Ministry of Health to the Ministry of 
Labor was to see that reminders were 
sent out to thousands of pzople re- 


garding their annual contribution to 
hospitals. These people had signed 
undertakings to pay their hospitals, 
usually local, so much a year, thus 
enabling the hospitals to get an in- 
come-tax rebate. 

When the hospitals became nation- 
lized, most of these people cancelled 
their subscriptions, because the hos- 

now a national concern, 

-ome-tax was thus no long- 
sideration, and especially be- 

igh glad to contribute to 

their own districts, they 


pitals w 
decause 
er a cor 
Cause, ti 


hospitals 
I 


saw no reason for doing so to a cen- 
tral Organization supported by nation- 
il funds. to which as tax-payers they- 
were C¢ Huting anyw ay. 

The istry of Health now re- 
minds e reluctant contributors 
that th have contracted a_ legal 
obligati nd that their reluctance is 
not go ’ do them any good. But 
the M is trying the easy way 
list. Ef! rts are being made to per- 
suade t that their donations wi!l 
somehx devoted to the objects 
they ha mind, though the money 
IS actu cing paid into the cen- 
tral Ho Endowment Fund. 

A gi nany people are refusing 
{0 pay it may well be that the 
Ministr ght about the legal obli- 
gation chances are that one way 
or anot will get the money, but 
there a; t likely to be any more 
covenan ibscriptions. 

TAX DODGERS 
CONSII NG how heavy taxes 
are in | 1, how various and how 
complic in their incidence and 
calculat is not surprising that a 
lot of th ould simply not be paid, 
and that - 


tax-dodger should in a 


great _m i , . 
sfeat_m -ases get away with his 


Stratage, ; . / % 
oe id spoils. The report of 
ne Con ioners of Inland Reve- 
hue for 


year ending last March 


An Architect Serves You 


by John Caulfield Smith, M.R.A.I.C. 


BUILDING 
AGAINST FIRE 


Architect checks to 

make certain that 

“fire stops” are in- 

corporated as part 

of frame. Otherwise, 

space between studs 

might act as flue in / 
event of fire, help 

to spread flames. 

Metal, clay, con- 

crete, gypsum, asbestos are among the 
building products that provide fire pro- 
tection. 





CORRECT 
MORTAR MIX 


Architects point out 
that it’s well nigh 
impossible to drive 
a nail into a good 
cement mortar joint. 
Proper mix is 1 part 
cement, 2 parts lime putty, 7 parts sand. 
To help prevent efflorescence—ugly white 
stains—on_ brickwork, a waterproofing 
compound is added to the mortar. 





BUILDING AND MECHANICAL LAYOUTS 
SHOULD BE 
CO-ORDINATED 


After plumbing and 
heating layouts are 
prepared, the archi- 
tect makes any 
minor revisions in 
his plans which may 
be required to ac- 
commodate the pip- 
ing. Sketch shows 
plumbing “stack” concealed in a closet. 
Slight change in location of partition at 
left was all that was necessary. 





HEATING LAYOUT 
ESSENTIAL 


Heating layout is 
essential if your 
*~ heating system is to 
be just right for your 
house. Some of the 
factors to be taken 
ipto account: loca- 
tion and exposure, size, construction, etc. 
Layout can be prepared from drawings 
and specifications by heating contractor 
working in co-operation with architect. 
Architect makes sure heating is adequate. 





of the 


irchitect can 


These are only a feu 
many ways an 
help you when you build or 
buy your new home. More 
than 50 such valuable ideas 
ure included in this free 
booklet ““Your New Home”. 
W rite today for your free copy. 
Trane Company of Canada 
Limited, 4 Mowat Avenue, 
Toronto, Ontario. 





xt time you get close to a 1951 Cadillac—take a look inside. 


Architects: 


this attractive home is virtually a house of ideas. 


easily finished to match walls or woodwork. 


sure of the full comfort of hot water heating at its best. 


rine is finer in eve 
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Advantages of architect design demonstrated in this attractive residence. 


HOUSE OF IDEA 


Designed by Winnipeg architect G. Leslie Russell for his own use, 


INCLUDES LESSONS 
IN GOOD HEATING 


Of the many 


features incorporated into its construction hot water heating with 
Trane Convector-radiators is among the most outstanding. 


Trane Convector-radiators occupy little or no floor space and are 


Gentle heat from 


each Trane Convector-radiator circulates evenly throughout each 
room providing a glorious over-all warmth which is delightful 


regardless of outside temperatures. 


For your new home, specify Trane Convector-radiators and be 


For 


full information, write to Trane, address below. 
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Green, Blankstein, Russell and Associates, Winnipeg, Man. 


|}DON'T SHOOT THE REFEREE! 
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What’s Canadian here? 


The paper. Canada supplies far more than half 
of the world’s newspaper pages. Paper is the 

currency of civilization, a weapon and a shield 
of democracy. Every Canadian benefits because 


Canada is the greatest paper exporter on earth. 


Pup & Pyprr Ixpusrry of Canapa 


130 MILLS, 


NEXT WEEK: 





Don't Miss a Peek 
at Hugh MacLennan's 


new novel: 


“EACH MAN'S SON" 





SMALL AND LARGE, FROM COAST TO COAST 







er compression 





motors! 
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shows that £675,000,000 of in. re. 
tax and profits were outstandiny and 
estimates that of this sum ~boyt 
£310,000,000 are recoverab! Jp 
1939 the amount outstanding was 
£77,000,000, but it is only f ir to 
remember that in 1948 it was 4 366,- 
000,000. The Treasury seems >» be 
gradually catching up. 

Apparently the chief difficu y in 
tracking down the wanglers wh dis. 
guise and underestimate their »rofits 
is the absence of a sufficient mn mber 
of trained trackers. It is a jo’ that 
seems to call for special taleni. and 
special training, and the num! er of 
competent inspectors is inad« juate, 
From 1,700 in 1939 it fell to 1.‘80 in 
1948—and with all that extra \o do! 

No wonder the path of the «odger 
has been made invitingly easy, but 
Nemesis is on his trail. The number 
of inspectors is being gradually raised 
to the 1939 mark and higher, and the 
business of tax-evasion will become 
more difficult and expensive. So at 
least it is hoped, but the tax-dodger 
will always be with us; and he won't 
always be caught. 
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HOLLAND: Bucking union labor. 


ANZAC STRIFE 


BUCKING union labor in Australia 
and New Zealand is a man-si7:d job, 
as Prime Ministers Menzies an! Holl- 
and are discovering. Both those 
Dominions have for many ye.'s suf- 
fered from the arbitrary domin ‘nce ot 
certain sections of organizec labor, 
notably the dock-workers « d_ the 
miners. The new Conservative | overn- 
ments in both countries have set oul 
to break this threat to nation: stabil 
ity and well-being. Now, as _ result 
of dock and mining strikes, t! y have 
had to proclaim the existenc: of 1 
tional emergencies. 

The most disturbing featu: of the 
situation is that both the A tralian 
and New Zealand dockers id the 
Australian miners, who hay called 
strikes and refused arbitra’ 9, a 
directed by acknowledged ( mur 
ists and allied to the Cc :munis 
World Federation of Trade | nions 
It is clear that the Communi eaders 
are making a trial of strengt) agains 
the Governments concerned, 
just as clearly out to break ( »mmun 
ist control in these vital sec\ions ° 
labor. p.o'D 
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ONE MAN’S MEAT 


@ The House at Ottawa was intro- 
duced last week to turrs, ticklace. 
stearns, howns and divers. Newfound- 
landers, it seems, depend a good deal 
on these seabirds for their winter sup- 
ply of fresh meat. Under Canadian 
law the shooting of seabirds is for- 
bidden and, according to Gordon 
Higgins, PC for St. John’s East, New- 
foundland, this is the same as forbid- 
ding the people of Ontario to buy 
meat. He has introduced a resolution 
and hopes to get the ban lifted and 
save a good many Newfoundlanders 
from a winter diet of salt pork, salt 
beef and salt fish 


® Resources Minister Robert Winters 
is going to bring in a bill to provide 
elected representation for the North- 
west Territories. The area is now run 
by a commissioner assisted by a six- 
all appointed by the 


man council 
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WINTERS: Not everybody is happy 


Federal Government. Five council 
members are civil servants living in 
Ottawa, the sixth is a resident of 
Yellowknife, NWT The population 
has grown from 12,000 to around 16,- 
O00 in ten vears 
Mf Winter's innouncement of 
es in the Yukon, however, 
ought forth howls of rage from 
Dawson diehards. The capital hence- 
forth. announced Mr. Winters, would 
be Whitehorse. “Why it’s like shoving 
our frontier nearly 500 miles to the 
south.” said Alderman Jim Mellor. 
Today, with a population fallen from 
25.000 to 800 in SO years. Dawson, 
once fabulous centre of the Klondike 
gold rush, exists largely from the an- 
nual $100,000 payroll of government 


officials 


@ Mrs. F. G. Montgomery, Manag- 
19 Director of the Canadian Res- 
taurant Association convening in To- 
ronto last week. said Canada still has 
no national dish) This was mainly 
because ingredients procurable in one 


place were unobtainable elsewhere. 
Ihe best solution, she thought, would 
be regional dishes. She also contended 
that “Canadian coffee is improving. 
American visitors say thev have no- 


ticed marked improvement in the last 


LN EA FET 


few vears.” Coffee manufacturers dis- 
agreed. One, who wished to be name- 
less, claimed that “instead of making 
fresh coffee every few hours, res- 
taurateurs boil the same stuff for 
days.” The result was that whenever 
he saw a coffee urn, he always im- 
mediately ordered tea. 


@ Toronto Board of Education is giv- 
ing away 8,000 old school desks but 


YOU 


W. C. How, Superintendent of Re- 
gina’s public schools, doesn’t think he 
wants them. Regina has quite a few 
old desks itself, he said last week. 
“Knowing Toronto as I do, I don't 
think we would want the desks even if 
they are giving them away.” 


THE WINNER 


@ A rare honor has befallen a Cana- 
dian. Dr. Gerhard Herzberg, Director 
of the Physics Division of the National 
Research Council, Ottawa, has been 


appointed a fellow of ‘the Roya! So. 
ciety of London. Only 16 Canadians 
have been so honored. 


@ The stork played rough with two 
new Canadians last week. Mrs. Mar. 
garet Cox of St. Albans, Newfound- 
land, gave birth to a daughter in a 
Royal Canadian Air Force plane that 
was rushing her to a hospital in St, 
John’s. This was believed to be the 
first RCAF mercy flight encounter 
with the stork. The Canso was piloted 
by F/O Mike Pearson. Corporal §, 
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Trente assisted Nurse Betty Robbins 
of the Newfoundland Health Depart- 
ment \\ ith the delivery. 


g In loronto, the same stork won 
its firs’ race with the city’s Lifesaving 
Service after 40 years of trying. In a 
dash across Toronto Bay. Mrs. Martha 
Springman of Centre Island gave birth 
toa 9 5. girl just outside the seawall 
at the St. John Lifesaving Station 
where the ambulance and doctor were 
waiting. Patrol Ofticer-Midwife Gene 


Brushett and Engineer James Connery 





CYLINDER WALLS must be kept clean. Peerless Heavy Duty 
) Motor Oilabsorbs varnish and hea 
formins. assures greater, more consistent power, 


PUSH-ROD AND ROCKER ARM COMPARTMENTS 
must he kept clean, Peerless Heavy Duty Motor Oil keeps valves 
free-ruoning by dispersing varnish and gummy carbon accumu- 
...+ by not allowing deposits to form on moving parts, 


VALVE 


lation. 


Hy DR At LIC VALVE LIFTER MECHANISMS must be kept 
clean cerless Heavy Duty Motor Oil doesn’t tolerate any build- 
up of carbon or sludge, keeps hydraulic valve lifters from sticking. 


> 7. 72 . 
—" ' MP SCREENS must be clean. Peerless Heavy Duty Motor 
ils gentle washing action keeps all dirt and contamination sus- 
pended in oil, Foreign matter is not allowed to form on the screen. 


cales ,. 


Detergent \ 


PEERLESS 
HEAVY 


Washes your motor 
while you drive! 


» 7 ‘Cc . 
PISTON RINGS must be free from deposits to get full power and 
low oil consamption, Peerless Heavy Duty Motor Oil keeps de- 


posit-forming materials dispersed in the oil... avoids fouled rings. 


ge. prevents new deposits from 


BEARINGS must be kept clean. Peerless Heavy Duty Motor Oil 
eeps hearings in efficient operation because it washes as it lubri- 
all moving parts work effectively and at top performance. 


IL COMPANY LIMITED 


ed By Canadians 





felt unable to comment after the 
event. “We've come pretty close to 
this before,” said ‘First Officer Ernie 
Russell, “but this is the first time we've 
actually had a baby born in one of 
the boats. The new boat's been in the 
Water about a month, and we've had 
a lot of maternity calls. This one 
really ruined our record though.” 


e 


y 


@ Dr. C. T. Wolan, one of Saskatc! 
wan’s best-known surgeons, will | 
Swift Current in April to take a four- 


year post-graduate course in urology 
















otor (il 


DUTY 





at Columbia Presbyterian Medical 
Centre in New York. Dr. Wolan re- 


cently cooperated with Regina electri- 





cal engineer Ed Melhoff in building a 
special magnet to remove a shingle 


nau from a mans lun 


@ Bill Lewis, young New Westmin- 
ster, BC. skater. was the onlv male 
Canadian contestant in the recent 
2 contest in Milan. 

feels the experi- 
ence will help him one day to win the 


world crown. 
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THEN AND NO 


APPOINTMENTS 


Cmdr. Francis J. D. Pemberton, 
Victoria. BC, is now Canadian Am- 
bassador at The Hague 


Brig. Michael L. Brennan, OBE, 46, 
tormerly Chief of Staff at the Army’s 
Central Command, Oakville, Ont. is 
now Director General of Personnel at 
Detence Headquarters. He will be 
succeeded as Chief of Staff bv Col. 
George Weir. 


Lt.-Col. E. G. Radley, 41. Montreal. 
is now Assistant Adjutant General at 
the Army's Central Command head- 
quarters. Oakville. Ont 


Lt.-Col. Walter B. G. Reynolds, 
OBE. of Ottawa, is the new National 
Director of the Canadian Red Cross 


Services. 


The Rev. E. G. Thompson was re- 
elected Moderator of the Presbytery 


c 
of Victoria. BC. for 1951. 


HONORS 


J. William Horsey, Canadian indus- 
trialist, received an honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws from Florida South- 
ern College in recognition of his mer- 
chandizing contribution to the citrus 
industry of Florida 


DEATHS 


R. G. (“Gerry”) Riddell, 42. Can- 
ada’s permanent delegate to the UN 
and a top-ranking expert on interna- 
tional affairs: of a heart attack at Vir- 
ginia Beach, Va., the day after arriving 
for long-delaved rest. 


Karl Kenneth Homuth, 57. of Pres- 
ton, Ont.. PC member for Waterloo 
South: of a heart attack in Ottawa. 


Mr. Justice Alfred Duranleau, KC. 
79, Federal Minister of Marine and 
Fisheries in the Bennett Cabinet, 1930- 
35: in Montreal. 


Thomas Marshall, 86, Liberal mem- 
ber of the Ontario Legislature 1911- 
1923: in Dunnville. Ont. 


Mrs. John Dixon, 63. wife of the 
Rt. Rev. John Dixon, Bishop of the 
Anglican Diocese of Montreal: in 
Montreal General Hospital. 


Griffin W. Jones, 78, retired banker 
and for many vears Secretary-Treasur- 
er of the Toronto Mendelssohn Choir: 
of a heart attack in Toronto. 


Dr. Phillip Weld Hardie, +5, well- 
known Hamilton, Ont.. doctor; in 
Hamilton. During World War II he 
served as Assistant Director at Cana- 
dian Military headquarters in London, 
Eng. 

D’Arcy Martin, 82. senior barrister 
of Hamilton, Ont.. in Hamilton 


Mabel Millman Hincks, wife of Di 
Clarence M. Hincks: in Toronto Gen- 
eral Hospital. For 35 vears she was 
a member of the board of the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society 


Mr. Justice Louis Loranger, 80. 
Senior Judge of the Superior Court in 
Montreal. He had been a judge of the 
Superior Court for over 30 years, in 
Montreal. 
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linoleum 


Ni ‘ re ] direction of the alternating jaspe 
tiles - a “basketweave” effect pleasing, resttul and having 
: uivanta of obscuring anv dust marks before the next 
gv. or is composed of Dominion jaspé linoleum tiles J/722, 
Ask vour dealer for illustrated literature and laying instructions, 


tyase, émang Dominion 


ARTIOTHY with, linoleum tiles 
Coys e! lvantages of linoleum and the artistic advantages of texture- 
dinws ancetble wile tiles and what-desue wn? Whee the Oe 
1) hie noleum tiles which offer the perfect combination of 
Yes. today’s woman wants beauty in her floors. but she wants efficieney. too, With 
DD - tiles. she achieves this in an up-to-date was 
t S i “time-econe is well as beauty. For a floor 
that’s easy tow ! easy to clear iswish of the mop does the trick. For less 
{ . | | se Dominion jaspe linoleum tiles. Your dealer 
. i t " “decor itor. colours He Will foe vlad to show Vou low 
e can lay Dominion Linoleum Tiles. 
Time-tested linoleum .. 6 Dominio: f 
But noleum S wearing quality 
t fime-leste er torty vears on the Hloors 
( ( s. | re / g 
Beautiful fre’ 
Resilient 


INOLEUM 


TIME-TESTED [ 


oduct of 


& LINOLEUM COMPANY LIMITED, MONTREAL 


In tiles or by 


DOMINION OFLCLOTH 
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INTERMISSION 


Nightmare in Ottawa 


Dear Mr. Editor: 


THANK YOU for sending me the 
Chicago Tribune advertisement 
about Eugene Griffin, its corre- 
spondent in Ottawa. I am sorry to 
have been so long in replying, but 
your questions were rather disturb- 
ing. The Chicago Tribune, you 
will remember, asks: “Who re- 
vealed that Canada is less ready 
to defend itself than Iceland? Who 
tracked down the propaganda 
campaign in Canada favoring ad- 
mission of Red China to the Unit- 
ed Nations? Whose dispatches 
proved that the press of Canada 
makes no real criticism of the Ca- 
nadian Government? Who pointed 
out Canada’s reluctance to join 
the United States in war with 
Communist China? Who develop- 
ed evidence proving that Canada 


relies on the United States to 
guard its northern flank against 
Russia?” The answer to all the 


questions is “Eugene Griffin, whose 
timely dependable reports demon- 
Strate that they are the best every- 
Where.” 

You ask me what I am doing in 
Ottawa to have missed all 
exclusive stories: and | 


these 
hav e been 
much concerned about the answer 
1 should Indeed the 
problem must have been weighing 
on m\ mind, be- 
cause last night I had a nightmare. 
I think I had better tell vou about 
it frankly. 

I was standing in a dock, and 
round me were three or four 


five vou. 


sub-conscious 


very 
tough guards. They looked like 
the Russian policemen who ap- 


peared in SatuRDAY NIGHT a few 
weeks ago. It seemed to me in my 
nightmare that I was in’ Russia, 
and vet the judge looked like you. 
Over on my right the prosecuting 
McCormick: 
there was no doubt about him. Nor 
about his chief who 
Eugene Griffin. | was very tright- 


counsel was Colonel 


witness, Was 


ened, and what made it worse was 
that the Was 
with angry wheat farmers. 


courtroom crowded 


AS THE hostile hubbub died down 
I started talking: “I have been a 
deviationist,” I said. “Mr. Claxton 
promised me money to conceal the 
truth. | met him secretly, not once 
but many times, in the shadows 
outside the Parliamentary Library 
overlooking the Ottawa River. He 
gave me instructions. | 
don't know whether they came 
from him. I only know I had to 


obey.” 


sealed 


Colonel 
with a 
“they 


McCormick intervened 
“No,” I said, 
may have been composed 
by the Prime Minister himself, o1 


question, 


by General Foulkes. Yes,” I al- 
most screamed, “it might have 
been Air Marshal Curtis. I don't 
know who wrote them.” 
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Another damaging question: 
“Do you know a man called P ck- 
ersgill?” “Yes,” I said, “he i the 
special assistant to the Prime 
Minister.” “Do you ever get in- 
structions from him?” “He vay 
have had something to do with the 
orders,” I “but my coniact 
man was Claxton.” 

“How much money did he pay 
you?” asked the Colonel. “I don't 
know how much I was to pera 
stammered. “It was to come out 
of a supplementary estimate. and 


said, 


Mr. Abbott hadn't tabled them, 

Colonel McCormick then turned 
to Mr. Griffin, and asked him: 
“Mr. Griffin, are you American- 
born and American-trained — in 


news reporting methods?” | ecog- 
nized the words from the Chicago 
Tribune — advertisement. 
Griffin) answered, 
among my many exclusive dis- 
patches, in addition to those listed, 
were those which how 
A-bomb secrets had been delivered 
to Soviet agents by Canadian 
traitors’. “Ah,” said the Colonel, 
“then it would be no 
you to unmask the underhand deal- 
ings by which Barkway was bribed 
to conceal the propaganda cam- 
paign favoring admission of Red 
China to the United Nations?” 
“No,” said) Griffin, “it 
work of a moment.” 


“and ‘notable 


revealed 


trouble for 





Was me 


“CAN YOU account tor 
the Colonel now said to me 
no Canadian journalist “developed 
evidence proving that Canada re- 
lies on the United States to guard 
its northern flank against’ Rus- 
sia’?” T don’t know what they had 
done to me, but—in my 

I could speak nothing but the 
truth. “Of I knew it, sire 
I said. “I had the evidence. But | 
suppressed it. Claxton told me that 
if | breathed a word of it, | would 
be eliminated.” 

Then you spoke, and even the 


the fact, 


“that 


nightmare 


course, 


anery wheat farmers were quiet. 
“Have you anything to suy why 
mercy should be shown you?” | 


suddenly had an onrush of courage 
enough to say this: “Sir, will you 
forgive me if I ‘develop es idence 
to show that the United States de- 


pends on Canada to gu d its 


. 1 
northern flank against Russia 
There was an angry how from 


Colonel McCormick. You ooked 


benignly at him, and said. “Fair 
enough, eh, Colonel?” 

Then | got a Violent dig in the 
ribs. 1 swung round to confront 


the guard; but it was my Wie. and 


she said: “What are you cream- 
ing about?” 1 babbled th name 
Griffin once or twice and then | 
woke up. And I think that is all 
I can tell you. 
Yours sincere 
MICHAEL BARKWAY: 
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In Sprin 9 


MRS, Wi 


stood at a corner in To- 
iionable Rosedale district 
rian dowager, dowdy but 
f sound structural design. 
ie same house has a new 
tness. No expensive altera- 
made to the exterior—just 


charcoal black paint to cover 


icks, gleaming white paint 


n, and the disappearance of 


ioned verandah that ran 


side. 


side where the new person- 


house is most striking, the 


| set by the dark green and 


of the foyer. Wallpaper 
the house is designed by 
Owen. The “Chinese Fan- 
in the drawingroom is a 
over 12 feet in length and 
series of Chinese garden 
s chartreuse on grey with 
ile pink and green. 
ignificent fabrics used 
are by Scalamandre. Cov- 
sota shown below is the 
ypring” design with Eiffel 


Tower motifs, which Scalamandre de- 
signed in commemoration of the lib- 
eration of Paris. This designer’s fab- 
rics are used in many of the historical 
houses of the United States and in 
American Embassies throughout the 
world. 

All this is a worthy setting for fine 
furniture. There is a 150-year-old 
chair from Paris with Napoleonic 
eagles on the arms, with covering of 
strawberry striped brocade. Two Chip- 
pendale chairs (they are registered in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum in 
London) are in pale pink. 


THE ENTIRE HOUSE is the creation 
of its owner, Kentucky-born Evelyn 
Webster, who lives there with her 
seven-year-old daughter, Mary Jane. 
Mrs. Webster’s husband, the late R. 
George Webster, encouraged her in- 
terest in and talent for interior decora- 
tron in their home. The results re- 
ceived so much comment that she has 
turned to the decoration of other 
houses as a Career. 


[ER seated on sofa covered with gold brocatelle in “Paris 


. . . * . eepee , J ” 
ign. Behind her, “Chinese Fantasy” chartreuse-grey wallpaper. 









—Photos by Panda 
TRANSFORMATION of hall was 
made with few structural changes. 
Wallpaper has photographed design 
from real marble, is green and white. 


ANTIQUE furniture is seen in setting 
of magnificent fabrics and wallpaper. 
Colors are blend of lime yellow, grey, 
pink, muted green. Original Adam 
mantel is from Italy. Left: before. 





CHARCOAL BLACK and white dé- 


cor gives modern air to house exterior. 
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HAT ABOUT A DRINK? 


Is Your Daughter or Son at the Drinking Age? 
If So, How Are You Handling the Problem? 


by Margaret Ness 


YES, what about a drink? What do you do when 
your son or daughter reaches the vaguely defined, 
but nevertheless real, to-drink-or-not-to-drink age? 
Do you forbid them? Or do you offer them a 
drink yourself, on the “forbidden fruit” theory? 
Perhaps you settled for beer. 

We asked mothers from Vancouver to Halifax 
to Newfoundland about this difficult teen-age 
problem. It was part of our overall teens’ ques- 
tionnaire. But where these mothers had presented 
a united front on the question of late nights— 
not many and definite deadlines (SN, March 13) 
—they split into opposing camps over the old, 
old question of liquor in the home. The teetotallers 
didn’t allow liquor in the home; the social drink- 
ers did serve liquor. It was a to-be-expected split. 

But what was intriguing was the fact that the 
Opposing parties came up with the same answer: 
no trouble with their teen-agers wanting to drink. 
A Charlottetown mother who doesn’t believe that 
drinking contributes to a happy home or social 
life—she doesn’t drink herself or serve liquor in 
the home—said, “Our children appear to support 
our view.” And a Regina mother had the same 
story to tell. Her children aren’t interested in 
liquor BUT she and her husband “serve the odd 
drink in the home.” It doesn’t make sense but 
there you are. 


ALL the mothers seemed to feel they had licked 
the question right at the start. But the starts were 
poles apart. Those who didn’t drink or serve 
liquor in the home credited their own good exam- 
ple as the deciding factor in their teen-agers’ 
attitude to liquor. But the mothers in the other 
camp were just as certain that their way of cop- 
ing with the problem was responsible for teen- 
age abstinence. Said a Montreal mother: “We 
casually offered a drink to our early teen-agers 
when it happened to be served. They refused ihe 
next time and don't drink now.” A Windsor, 


—Jim Lynch 
drink? 


DO YOU forbid your teen-agers to 





Ont., mother said the same thing—that her chil- 
dren were permitted to taste liquor at an early 
age, and “always refused to partake again until 
their late teens.’ 

Another mother (Cochrane, Ont.) who has 
liquor in the house took a slightly different ap- 
proach to the problem. She made it quite clear 
to her teen-agers that when they felt they 
were old enough to drink they should be ready 
to get out on their own. That ought to be a poser 
to a good many young people. 


AGAIN we had the same queer feeling that we 
had when we read what the mothers had had to 
say about late nights—that we had been reading 
far too many USS. periodicals. Somehow we had 
expected rather lurid stories of drinking parties 
and distracted families unable to cope with this 
overpowering problem. We'd expected to hear of 
teen-agers staggering home; of mothers pleading 
in vain. But what we got was a comforting refrain 
of “No drinking trouble.” 

A number of mothers evidently found out that 
teen-agers flirt with the idea of liquor more from 
the fact that it is considered an adult drink. 
Teens prefer cokes. As one Saskatoon mother 
wrote: her 15-year-old is “scornful” of liquor and 
guzzles cokes; his 19-year-old brother has the odd 
beer but actually buys a case of cokes for a party. 

Again we evidently have to give the credit to 
home influence. If parents who refuse to serve 
liquor in’ the home and parents who do serve 
social drinks can both feel that they have licked 
the problem—then it can only be attributed to 
good home conditions and close family ties. 

Another factor that struck us forcefully in these 
replies: the tolerance that most families seemed 
to have. Evidently they do firmly believe that their 
example and their frank discussions of the prob- 
lem of drink will carry their children over the diffi- 
cult teen-age years. Said one Charlottetown 
mother who believes in total abstinence: “We have 
tried to show our children that drinking is a 
personal decision—just as is cream or sugar in 
coffee. We've tried to avoid prudishness.” 

Letter after letter mentioned the fact that the 
parents have talked over the dangers of drink but 

and here was perhaps the most startling fact— 
not one of the mothers had forbidden her teen- 
agers to drink. Evidently child psychology is the 
yeast that worked here. As one Halifax mother 
said: “We feel it is really useless to forbid drink- 
ing, as it is inclined to put them on the defensive.” 
An Edmonton mother, faced with a request by 
her 19-year-old son for a beer party in the home, 


agreed. “My son was mildly surprised when 1 
gave my consent.” He had his party and lost 
interest; doesn’t drink now. “But,” said the moth- 


er, “I've often wondered what would have hap- 
pened if I had refused him.” 


QUITE a few of the other mothers were of her 
mind, too. They mentioned that, if their teen- 
agers wanted to try a drink, they preferred them 
to have it in their own home. But evidently the 
rod of iron and the “Thou Shalt Not” are not 
the present-day weapons for fighting this teen- 
age problem. We thoug ght you would be interest- 
ed in two answers that we fe't pretty well sum- 
med up the entire drinking situation. Here 
they are. 






















































—Jim Lynd 


DO YOU offer a drink to your teen-agers 


Said a Ca'gary mother who serves drinks i 
her own home: “We have tried to show ou: teen 
agers that drinking belongs to adult life. We hop 
our example will prove a strong influence so thi 
they will realize their parents drink for soci 
bility, not for excess reactions. This sounds awfu 
smug, I'm afraid. But I think our home is typici 
of most professional homes. We are much t 
busy for many parties and as we get olde 
become more intimate and orderly. I have 
forbidden the children to drink because they 
not interested. Fortunately, drinking in the h 
school seems confined to a small ‘tough * element 
frowned on by the majority.” 

Said a Montreal father (he answered for } 
wife as he is a well-known psychologist): “\ 
are unrepentant teetotallers. Our children kno 
that we deem the social risks too great for you 
people to dilly-dally with alcohol. But we d¢ 
stress the moral side of the question, What we ¢ 
stress is that we are not going to be party 
the modern insanity that states that alcohol is 
necessary concomitant to good times. Our kd 
are proud of the fact that ‘they don’t need othe 
spirits in their veins than the touch of Irish bk 
already there. We have never forbidden them! 
drink, but we have discussed the matter time ¢ 
time again. One thing we have stressed is 0 
some very excellent folk think otherwise «nd th 
another’s moderate us2 of alcohol must never ® 
a cause for alienation.” 





NONE of the mothers said anything about 4 
cost of liquor as a restraining influence. but lod 
ing over the weekly allowance filled in on & 
questionnaire, we wondered if this poi 
been under-rated. We'd say that, according to 0 
mothers, $1.50 was a good weekly a lowalt 
average. And you can’t do much drinki 5 
of bee agnificent sum. Gray ted 
many of the teen-agers augmented this : ovat 
by outside work; most of the mothers 
jotted down the qualifying fact that tis 
money was expected to go towards clo! ies. 
And one St. Thomas, Ont., mother with fo 
children came up with a piece of advice ™ 
covers not only the drinking problem bu 
those complex teen-age ones: “Make a _onlid® 
of your child. Sometimes I am aghast at ' 
they tell me, but I swallow hard and try to mil 
my advice casual and not too overbearing.” 
It’s a rather pleasant state of affairs, 
think? Canadian home life, by and larg’. 
seem to be a story of lurid newspaper 
and young delinquents . rather 
of mutual interest and love. 











hwo after a brisk trial to do a 20- 
ar siretch in a Florida prison camp. 


One can only hope that the rules 
werning this camp are peculiar to 
rida, or maybe to this picture. In 
is particular setup any prisoner who 
Ma re isonably fair shot can become 
rusty, and any trusty who shoots 
iid kils an escaping prisoner is en- 
Med to a state pardon. Our outlaw is 
ck to take advantage of this ar- 
gement and the film builds up to 
certain dramatic intensity as he 
ilies and blackmails a fellow pris- 
er (Sam Jaffe) into attempting a 
“" 
ime The film ends with outlaw Conte 
agging poor Audrey Totter through 
Florida swamps, with the sheriff 
ie pursuit. His original idea had been 
kill Miss Totter for turning in the 
idence that sent him down, but it 
sn’t convenient at the time so he 
st took her along hoping to find a 
are minute, and naturally she hob- 
d him hopelessly when the law be- 
n to catch up. Pictures like this 
ake one’s faith, rather, in the re- 
urcefulness of the American gang- 

pr 


—Jim Lynd 
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drinks in 

Our teen REE HUSBANDS” models itself 
. We np thout apology on Joseph Mancie- 
Ce SO Wic7's “A Letter to Three Wives” and 
for soc MM@cludes even the circular letter that 
ds awfulbured in the original film. It d 


1S YPM unfortunately, include the tal 


much Mr. Manciewicz or anything like 

Ider, thd turns out to be more a trav 
have an an imitation of its predeces: 

> tes s lively enough with the livelir 

n> a party going on next door— 
eiemeni 


ise, volume and thumps. The | 
., Bgipants seemed to be having a g 
tor "Mine, however. They always do at 


i ) “We 

Ist): “ty next door. 
ren know : 
for youn 































The single innovation introdu 
re is that the letter writer, a fil 


» dor 

eae bus bachelor (Emlyn Williams) 

. party aqggpt 2s (he picture opens. He turns 

sid sthumously in a series of flashbi 
Our kag YOu are supposed to figure 

eed ott ether the three wives (Ruth V 

rish Blo ‘, Eve Arden and Vanessa Bro 

a themt guilty as charged. They are 

neil us, as it turns out, but you 

ed is thd t feel that this excuses them .v. 

> and tugging your evening. Just about the 


ly fun, in a clinical way, to be 
und in this one comes from watch- 
g playwright-actor Williams demon- 
ate suavity and economy in a film 
at lacks both qualities. 


—Mary Lowrey Ross 
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THEATRE CALL BOARD 


March 29: “A Doll’s House” by 
Montreal Repertory Theatre. 

March 30: “Heaven Can Wait” by 
Southill Community Theatre. 

April 3: “Kiss and Tell” by Ottawa 
Drama League. 

April 16: “You Can’t Take It With 
You” by The New Glasgow Thea- 
tre Guild, winners of the NS re- 
gional] Festival. 





April 18: “Yes, M’Lord” by North 
Vancouver Community Players. 
April 23: “Spring Thaw” revue bv 
New Play Society, Toronto. 

April 26: “Home of the Brave” by 
Regina Little Theatre. 

April 30: “The Last Best West “ re 
vue by Ottawa Drama League 


@ If you live on Pender Island ‘otf 
Nanaimo, BC) you can join the Plav 
ers. Last Fall Mr. and Mrs. A © 


BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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Crawford and Miss M. Busteed—with 
Vancouver Little Theatre experience 
—and Capt. Beech, RCN, from Vic- 
toria Little Theatre advertised a 
drama meeting. About 12 people 
turned up; picked two l-acters (“Nel- 
lie McNabb” by Lois Reynolds Kerr 
of Toronto and Vancouver was one) 
and packed the local hall. They were 
$10 in the hole but “had a good set 
to go on with.” At present they’re 
dome, three one-acters. 





Wherever trees lend 


1 shelter... 


lend grace and shelter to man’s 
> you are apt to see the familiar 


’ Man. 


s painstakingly schooled for his 
y true craftsman should be. He 
skilled in tracing tree troubles 
concern for his “patients” is as 
at of a family doctor—his hands 
ire in repairing the damage of 


uim in for planting or pruning, 
ding, for suggestions or surgery 
place your confidence in the 
ie belongs to an organization 


which, during three generations, has raised tree care to a science—an organization 
which, through performance, has long held undisputed leadership in its chosen field. 


If the Davey Tree Expert Company is not listed in your phone book, write us today. 


The Davey Tree -Man—Modern equipment. . 


years of experience . . . an educational program that never ends—these are 


. scientific materials ... 


the tools that Davey Men use so aptly to keep your precious trees vigorous, 
beautiful—at a reasonable cost to you. Perhaps that’s why more people depend 
on Davey for the protection of their fine trees than on any other organization. 





THE OLDEST AND 


DAVEY TREE EXPERT COMPANY OF CANADA, 
57 BLOOR STREET, WEST, TORONTO * 
70 CARLING STREET, LONDON, ONTARIO ° 





TREE MOVING 


CABLING & BRACING 





LARGEST TREE SAVING SERVICE IN THE WORLD 


MARTIN L. DAVEY, Jr., PRESIDENT 


PRUNING TREE SURGERY 


LIMITED 


KINGSDALE 4672 
FAIRMONT 9943 





SPRAYING TREE FEEDING 
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EDUCATION 


NEW CANADIANS 


> : 1uS for the Canadian 
e in her class- 
DP’s who prob 


ic : id.vidual coaching. But 
ac N Sc n Victoria, BC 
z NicAuillican has a roomful of 
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This vear the OEA convention foi- 
is 


ows on the heels of the 


ybsersance of Canadian Education 
Week: heips focus attention on school 
problems. Hardy perennial topic is the 
school curriculum. Manv educators 
ee! that the fundamental three R’s are 
being sacrificed on the altar of voca- 
ional subjects 


OEA-er is Dr 


r retired inciD 


vear-Old fe ed Princ pa 


John Dear- 


Oldest 


‘ 
ress. YS of 


ond Norma! School. He's attend 
nv fis 79¥th convention 


of everything con- 


sf 
sidered, it is st true that the only 
hing that costs more than education 
s ignorance.” —Wisconsin irnal of 
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CLOTHES-POLE DISGUISE 


by N. J. Scott 


THE OLD familiar clothes-line pole 
sticks out like a sore thumb in almost 
2very back-yard. We cannot very well 
lispense with it, so next best is to do 
i camouflage job. With help of Na- 
ture, your local hardware man and 
your favorite nurseryman, an amaz- 
ng transformation will result. 

Take about two yards of (two inch) 
36 inch wide chicken wire. Cut 
t into lengths of about 
5 to 6 inches in width. 
Start at bottom of the 
pole and in a circular 
upsweep, barber pole 
fashion, tack the chick- 
en wire mesh securely 
ynto the pole from bot- 
to top. At this 
stage, the pole if any- 
thing looks worse than 
sefore. But, here is 
takes over. 

You will need about three hardy 
climbing vines preferably of one va- 
riety to each pole. Since the vine must 

iths kinds of exposure and 


nesn, 





om 


where Nature 





wintrv blasts, the choice of variety 

ine is very important. hese must 
be of a hardy tvpe because we cannot 
ve well climb to top of the pole 


each year and wrap the vines for pro- 


from wintry 


tartinn 


blasts 


HAVING made vour choice of vine, 


i about equal dis- 


4} h niant at 








ice each plant at 
ance in a circle around the pole 
x P s should be about one foot out 
—jim R from base of the pole. Carefuily tie 
HE'S rting Eng ron ratch ends of the vines with some soft tieing 
aa i a a ee 


SILVER MAPLE 
SUGAR MAPLE 


WHITE BIRCH 
WEEPING BIRCH 
TREE OF HEAVEN 
MOUNTAIN ASH 
QUEEN CITY ELM 
CHINESE ELM 

















The Weeping Willow 


For full list of 
Porannicls 
CATALOGUE 


A COMPLETE 


s one of the most becutiful trees 


WEEPING WILLOW 


6-8 
6-8 ft. 
6-8 ft. 
5-6 ft. 
5-6 ft. 
6-8 ft. 
6-8 ft. 
6-8 
6-8 ft. 


4.00 
3.00 
2.00 
5:75 
2.50 
2.50 
wf. 22 


3.00 


Evergreens, Shrubs 
send for illustrated 
ree on request. 


LANDSCAPE SERVICE 


NURSERIES 





HEAD OFFICE 


4 St. Thomes St 


NURSERIES 
Sheridan, Ontario 





Toronte § 


LIMITED 


SALES STATIONS: 


2827 Yonge St 
1186 Bay St 
Lakeshore Highway No 





(at Strathgowan) Toronto 
ct Bloor) Toronto 


2 at Clarkson, Ont. 


5895 Cote des Neiges Rd., Montreal, Que. 





material (such as raffia or Strips from 
old silk stockings) to the lowest end 
of the wire mesh. This wil! start the 
vine on its upward climb. Water th 
plants well after planting. Fertilize 
slightly if the soil seems to be some 
what lacking in nutrients. Sit back 
and watch the ugly old pole disappear 
into a graceful cascade. 

A similar but slightly different prob 
lem may arise. Many 
gardens have an old 
tree that has served its 
purpose. Perhaps its 
life is at such a low ebb 
that the only solutior 
seems to be to cut down 
‘ the tree. Cutting down 
a tree may sound easy 
but in small back-yards 
many practical prob- 
lems come up—such as a place to fell 
the tree. Maybe it is one of those 
borderline affairs and the other party 
may not consent to the cutting of the 
tree. More likely it is too costly t 
remove the tree. : 

Follow the clothes pole solution 
Cut back some of the longest extend- 
ing branches and give the old tree the 
vine treatment. Let me add a word of 
caution in planting vines under old 
trees. Be obtain a large 
enough earth pocket for each vine 
root in order that it mav obtain suff 
cient nutrients 

It mav be 
ise Of some artificially made pockets 
especially dug out and prepared wit 
good well fertilized earth. About three 
to four handfuls of powdered bone 
meal well mixed with the soil will help 


considerably 


sure to 


necessary to resort te 


RECOMMENDED vines for these 
purposes are the orange flowering 
very hardy, quick growing, easy to 
transplant, Trumpet Vine (Bignonic 


radicans 


Trumpet vines get thet: 


name from the shape the large 


orange flowers which look especially 
attractive when viewed from below 
Second choice is the ever popular 
red fruited Bittersweet (Celastrus 
scandens). The colored berries wil 
contrast beautifully with the snow 
during early winter monts 


fects that 
vine cal 
irdy, fast- 
4 mpelop 


For Autumn coloring 
cannot describe, n 
surpass the old-fashioned, 


a Creepe 


words 






growing Vir 
sis enge lm it) 

Many others could be used either 
during the Spring season | April and 
May) or in the Fall September 
through to November). 


e watered 
ve a COn- 

excellent 
: air moist 
yother that 
peat moss. 
d once & 
feed is t0 
slete plant 
W ater and 


® African violets should 
from below. They must 

stant supply of water. A 
way to keep the surround! 
enough is to set the pot in. 
is larger and contains dam 
The violets should be 

month. An excellent way 

put half a teaspoon of con 
food in a quart of lukewarn 
use in watering the plant: 
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War to Tighten Belts, but Whose Belts ? 


Saving Can Be Costly; the Consumer Credit Curbs Hit Unevenly 
And Excess Profits May Not Be So Excess As They Seem 


by Michael Young 


YOU won't find much argument 
about the fact that a war has to be 
paid for, but you'll find lots of dis- 
ywreement on how 
t should be paid 
or, and who 
should do most of 
the paying. 

Even where 
‘vervone can agree 
on what is the best 
nethod to meet the 
cost, there is a wide 
difference of opin- 
jon on who should 
meet it. Thus the logical way of meet- 
ng the defence bill—more production 
without an increase In unit costs—gets 
10 more than lip service. A stalemate 

‘d in which everyone points a 
ger at everyone else. 
If we can’t produce enough to feed 
a War machine and maintain civilian 
living standards, then the civilian 
standards have to be cut. That’s when 
paving for the war hurts. 

The fairest way of cutting civilian 
consumption is by taxation. Conse- 
quently the pay-as-you-go program is 
favored. But there’s not much agree- 
ment on who will pay the most, as 
We 20. 





MICHAEL YOUNG 








Soak the Rich 


Most people in the “middle” in- 
tome group think a much larger slice 
thould b- taken from profits — cer- 
lainly excess profits. Again you don’t 
find mu argument about the prin- 
ciple of tuxing excess profits, but you 
do in the determination of where fair 
Profit stops and excess profit starts. 

Businessmen argue, for instance, 
that Wha: is an excess profit on a 
given investment now may not work 
out that way when the cost of re- 


Placing the equipment several years 
hence is taken into consideration. Th 
Governm ' allows accelerated depre- 
“ation raies on buildings and equip- 
ment built or used for war produc- 
oan iren't likely to have much 
M a civilian economy. But Trade 
ce Howe is expected to be pretty 
for ahi ccommending a company 
In rm preferred tax treatment. 


‘anual report this year a big 


Canadian company explained the 
problem to its shareholders. “For 
some time it has been standard cor- 
poration practice . to re-invest a 
portion of earnings in the business. 
These funds are usually employed for 
modernization and expansion pro- 
grams and to supplement the depreci- 
tion account which, under rising build- 
ing and machinery costs, does not be- 
gin to cover replacement charges.” 

To give a concrete example, How- 
ard Smith Paper Mills set aside about 
$2'2 million for regular deprecia- 
tion and depletion out of 1950's 
earnings. But in addition the directors 
made a special appropriation of $l 
million to supplement the regular de- 
preciation allowance. 

The anual report of Canadian Cel- 
anese shows about $2 million more 
for “depreciation of buildings, ma- 
chinery and equipment” in 1950 than 
it did for 1949. 

Profits are also higher, of course. 
but clearly if costs of replacement 
have risen, profits aren't nearly so 
“excess” as they might seem. 

Big companies with big earnings 
are a temptation, all right, but it 
would be a mistake to kill the goose 
that lays the golden egg; /.e., in On- 
tario and Quebec a corporation in- 





* 


come tax of 22 per cent on the first 
$10,000 of taxable income, and 45 
per cent on the remainder. The tax 
man himself has admitted “these are 
very high rates both on total profits 
and any increase in profits.” 

An excess profits tax came into 
being in the U.S. at the beginning of 
this year It is designed, accurding to 
President Truman, to prevent anyone 
making money out of this war. This 
development, along with the high 
earnings shown by most Canadian 
companies sparked the demand for 
an EPT here. As of last fall, how- 
ever, the Canac.in Government 
didn’t feel that the tax was a good 
idea under circumstances at the time 

(The Finance Minister used the 
phrase “under present circumstances” 
four times in a brief speech in the 
House opposing the tax). 

Finunce Minister Abbott felt the 
most important objection, again “at 
this stage.” was that the tax would be- 
come “an invitation to extravagance 

in Corporate management.” World 
War II experience showed up that re- 
sult. 

Abbott felt, too, that only total war 
woud justify the severe inequities 
which some businesses would have to 
face under the tax. The Finance Min- 


—cP 


GUNS OR BUTTER? Here's one use of tax dollar. Korea Force's 25-pounders. 
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ao 
FINANCE MINISTER Abbott: EPT 
would be “invitation to extravagance.” 


ister’s views may have changed since 
last September when he made these re- 
marks, but the views of business have 
not. 

At election time no government 
wants voters to remember it as a 
high tax party. It would take a lot of 
political courage for a government to 
try to meet the cost of the war by 
taxation. And it would take more 
than courage to make such a system 
effective as an anti-inflationary de- 
vice as well. 

The purchasing consumers want to 
do increases under present circum- 
stances by far more than what would 
be expected from the money the Gov- 
ernment pumps into circulation to 
buy armaments. This so-called “mul- 
tiplier” principle is the basis of the 
policy of public works—“pump- 
priming”—to relieve unemployment. 
Unfortunately, when people are in a 
spending mood, it continues to work 
and you don’t want it to. If taxes are 
to do the full job, they would have to 
blot up this generated purchasing 
power as well. 


Savers Stung 


There are ways of doing that be- 
sides taxing it away. One of them is 
to encourage people to save. But this 
form of belt-tightening also raises the 
question: whose belt? 

People who did as they were asked 
during World War II (bought amd 
held their victory bonds) have lost 
out in two ways. The rise in interest 
rates (to curb borrowing) means, if 
they have to sell their bonds sow, 
they get less for them, and inflation 
has made the purchasing power of 
the money they get substantially 
lower than the purchasing power of 
the money they put into the bonds. 

What’s happening to saved dollars 
is likely to prevent any big response 
to Government urgings to increase 
savings. The tendency is all towards 
spending. Percentage of total dispos- 
able income saved has dropped from 
7.9 in 1948 to 6.1 in 1950, reflect- 
ing higher living costs and probably 
a distrust of the future purchasing 
power of the dollar. 

There are more subtle ways of en- 
couraging saving, though the results 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 44 
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Purchasers and Distributors 


of Government, Municipal and 


Corporation Securities 


Enquiries Invited 


A. E. Ames & Co. 


Limited 


Business Established 1889 


TORONTO MONTREAL WINNIPEG VANCOUVER VICTORIA 
LONDON OTTAWA HAMILTON KITCHENER OWEN SOUND 
ST. CATHARINES QUEBEC NEW YORK BOSTON LONDON, ENG. 
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BELL TELETYPE gives you four important 
advantages that help your business to more 
efficiency and higher profits: — 
@ Constant Contact BELL TELETYPE keeps you 
in constant touch with every unit of 
your business 
@ Speed your teletype message gets there in 
an instant. That means quicker action, faster 
service to Customers 
@ Accuracy n teletype, they see what you mean, 
Result greater accuracy, fewer errors. 
@ Privacy your BELL TELETYPE line is your 
own — as private as your personal mail, 
» If you're interested in what 
BELL ix | BELL TELETYPE can do for your 
\ TELETYPE 2 t 
io business, write or call our nearest 
"Sitges ee Business Office. 
aPHOy, 
ay co 
THE BELL TELEPHONE 's% COMPANY OF CANADA 
ve * ey 
NS Come? 
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BUSINESS ANGLE 


GETTING THERE AT LAST 


But Many Canadians Unable to Appreciate 
The Solidity of Our Big Expansion 


by P. M. Richards 


THERE are some “little Canadians” 
so incurably little that they are unable 
to believe in the solidity of Canada’s 


‘tremendous economic growth. They 


can't realize that times have changed, 
that Canada at last is really grow- 
ing up. 

Before the First 
Great War it was 
commonly said 
that “the twen- 
tieth century is go- 
ing to be Cana- 
da’s”. The convic- 
tion was that in 
the twentieth cen- 
tury Canada would 
enjoy something 
like the economic growth the United 
States had achieved in the nine- 
teenth. 

However, for a long time actual 
progress, though considerable, fell far 
short of realizing anticipations. Popu- 
lation increased disappointingly slow- 
ly after the railway-building boom 
was over. For every four immigrants 
who came to Canada, the country 
lost three of its people to the United 
States. 

In some cases the immigrants them- 
selves moved on after a brief stay 
here. In too many others Canada’s 
own young men and women, a high 
proportion of them university gradu- 
ates, went to the United States to 
work because there were more open- 
ings there, the pay was better and 
the scope for advancement greater. 

And although to an increasing ex- 
tent the United States as well as Brit- 
ain invested capital and built branch 
plants here, Canada was still largely 
a producer and exporter of raw ma- 
terials rather than a processor. Other 
countries applied the trained skills 
that comprised most of the value of 
the finished products and which there- 
fore commanded the highest pay. 

This condition is still true to a 
much greater degree than is desir- 
able, but it has become rather strik- 
ingly less so in the last few years. For 
ten years now Canada has been ex- 
panding economically at an astonish- 
ing rate, perhaps at about the rate 
envisaged at the century’s commence- 
ment. As evidence, Canada’s capital 
investment in 1951 is expected to 
amount to $4,259 million, nearly 
$500 million more than the actual 
capital investment of $3,766 million 
in 1950 and comparing with a pre- 
World War II average of around $1 
billion and with only $143 million in 
bottom-of-the-depression 1933. (Inci- 
dentally, this tremendous expansion 
has done much to cause our infla- 
tionary rise of prices; it has contin- 
ually increased purchasing power in 
advance of the increase in goods 
supply.) 


It might be argued that this expan- 


—John Steele 


P. M. RICHARDS 



































































sion has been mainly due to special 
circumstances — requirements for 
World War II and postwar replace. 
ment. But its continuance, at least, js 
based upon factors that are more 
permanent. One of these is our new 
discoveries and developments of iron 
ore, aluminum, oil, uranium, titanium, 
chromite, molybdenum and vermicu. 
lite. Another is the striking fact that, 
because of the heavy demands of the 
last war and her enormous industrial 
expansion Over sO many years, the 
United States now faces substantia 
depletion of many of her most im 
portant natural resources. She is not 
buying our timber and pulpwood and 
iron ore and lead and Zinc and nickel 
and copper and asbestos to be good 
to Canada but because she wants 
them, in some cases wants them ver 
urgently. 


MORE PLANTS HERE 


WE CAN and should capitalize on 
this situation by insisting that the 
United States do as much processing 
of these materials as possible within 
Canada, by setting up plants here for 
the purpose. Fortunately we have 
important inducements to that end, 
the chief of them being the possession 
of practically unlimited sources of 
cheap hydro-electric power—at pres- 
ent we are using less than a quarter 
of our potential capacity 

With our rising population and 
standard of living and our increasing 
industrial know-how, it is becoming 
economically sound to produce our 
selves many goods and parts of goods 
that we have hitherto imported from 
the U.S. This is a trend to be encour 
aged; one new Canadian operation 
often leads to another and thus helps 
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about a more balanced 


bring 
conom's 
Americans are much more aware 
our rising economic status than 
most Canadians themselves seem to 
» this is continually evidenced in 
‘business publications. They 
hink we shall grow henceforth at a 
than they will, which is 

‘ove true. Canadians today 
prob: rly the richest people in the 
ugh they may have less in 
ets than their American 

they have a lot more under 


aster Tate 


ousINS, 
he ground. 

We shall see a very large move- 
eat of American capital and Amer- 
‘ans themselves into Canada in the 
oming years. They will both be wel- 
ome. But we should do our best to 
qure that their coming promotes 
ynadian growth, not only that of 
he United States. 


CHINA TO INDUSTRIALIZE 


COMMUNIST China has now evolv- 
{an ambitious industrialization pro- 
yam, the equipment for which is to 
¢ provided by Russia and her Euro- 
ean satellites in exchange for Chinese 
foodstuffs and raw materials. Early 
lst vear Russia itself undertook to 
ly some requirements for the 
eneration of electricity, for trans- 
rt and engineering, and for the 
ning of ore and coal, and was to 
receive some of China’s American 
ars as Well as raw materials and 
ea Now similar agreements have 
en made with Czechoslovakia, Po- 
East Germany and Hungary. 
‘iechoslovakia is reported to be en- 
istic about the outlook; has al- 
ed) made shipments to China and 
vived goods in exchange. 
But with this possible exception, it 
uld appear to a Western eye that 
one of the parties to the agreements 
re well placed to fulfill them. Russia 
od all her satellites other than 
wchoslovakia are themselves in 
tent need of more industrial equip- 
and China is not rich in raw 
erials and certainly has no national 
uplus of food. However, the deals 
tend to tie China in to the So- 
et bloc, which is no doubt a prime 
‘son for Russia’s acceptance of 
nem. China’s hungry masses will 
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—Miller 
Mao Tse-tung now has big 
industrialization of China. 
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have a more balanced economy. And 
Mao Tse-tung will be more able to 
make war. 


COMPULSORY SAVINGS 


WITH prices still climbing and the 
public continuing to spend freely, the 
reintroduction of compulsory savings 
has been suggested in this column and 
elsewhere as an anti-inflationary meas- 
ure. The Gallup Poll has just checked 
on how Canadians feel about this, 


and finds most of them don’t favor it 
now. Opposition varied from 64 per 
cent of the poll vote in Quebec to 51 
per cent in Ontario, but on an all- 
Canada basis was about 54 per cent. 
The idea of compulsory savings was 
introduced to Canadians in the 1942 
budget, when for the first time the 
tax structure was used to enforce an 
annual minimum of personal savings. 
The plan (dropped on July 1, 1944) 
resulted in an amount of $60 million 
being repayable to the public in 1948. 


100% Frigidaire Refrigeration user 


for more than 20 years... 
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Presumably this was worthwhile. 
Whether it was or not, there is the 
fact that the inflation danger is much 
bigger this time. Even if it’s trouble- 
some, any measure that contributes 
to stopping the price advance should 
not lightly be discarded. No doubt 
many who disapproved of reintroduc- 
ing compulsory savings now would 
vote for it if they.believed the infla- 
tion emergency serious enough, Well, 
inflation is certainly with us. And it 
becomes harder and harder to halt. 








Ridley College chose 


Frigidaire for new Upper School kitchen 


@ Could there be stronger proof of the satisfae- 


ANALYSIS which quickly and simply demon- 
strates the truth of this. 


tion Frigidaire refrigeration equipment gives? 
Yet Frigidaire records show many hundreds of 
cases such as that of Ridley College, where fif- 
teen-year, twenty-year and twenty -five-y ear users 
have come back to Frigidaire for more equip- 
ment or replacement equipment. 


Learn How a Free Analysis of Your 
Cooling Requirements May Mean 
Better Refrigeration At Less Cost 

The type of refrigeration equipment used, and 
the kind of performance it gives, can make an 
important difference in the operation of any 
institution, business or industry. Frigidaire has 
developed a valuable service called the 


FRIGIDAIRE REFRIGERATION SECURITY 


Consult your Frigidaire Commercial Refrig- 
eration Dealer about it. He'll give you a clear-cut 
report based on a special analysis of your busi- 
ness or institution and Frigidaire’s 30 years of 
experience with all kinds of refrigeration 
equipment. 

From this analysis, you'll learn what type 
of equipment would be best — what  replace- 
ments or additions, if any, are needed — how 
long it will take new Frigidaire equipment to 
pay for itself. 

This valuable service is free. Call in your local 
Frigidaire Commercial Refrigeration Dealer to- 
day. Or mail the coupon. 





FRIGIDAIRE 








A, A, Widdicombe & Son, St. Catharines, 
Ontario, who sold the original Frigidaire 
equipment to Ridley College 20 vears 


ago, also made this latest installation. 


Frigidaire Products of Canada, Limited 
Dept. SN 

Leaside, Ontario 

] would like to take advantage of your 
free Frigidaire Refrigeration Security 
Analysis : 


Name 
Address 
C-540 


City Prov. 


Products of Canada, Limited, Leaside, Ontario 
FRIGIDAIRE 1S MADE ONLY BY GENERAL MOTORS 
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There is Strength in, 
WESTERN CANADIAN. MINING 








.. and in Western Canadian Insurance 


Through sound planning and development of 
mineral wealth, mining is an important phase of 
Western Canadian economy. Through sound 
financing and complete knowledge of Fire and 
Windstorm insurance, The Portage Mutual is 
renowned for its specialization in this field in 
Western Canada. 





tHE PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


MUTUAL 
HEAD OFFICE 
WINNIPEG . REGINA . EDMONTON 





MANAGEMENT 
SERVICES.... 


Organization Surveys 
Sales, Distribution and Marketing 
Cost, Production and Budgetary Controls 
Office Systems 
Supervisory Training in Cost Reduction 
Time and Motion Study 
Incentive Plans 
Personnel Selection, Training and 


Administration 


J. D. WOODS & GORDON 


LIMITED s 


15 Wellington St. W., Toronto, ener) 





J. D. Woods, Chairman 
G. P. Clarkson J. G. Glassco 


W.L. Gordon, President 
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f eas, B. H. Rieger 


J. A. Lowden — R. Presgrave 
D. M. Turnbull 
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G. B. Bailey J.J. Carson G.M. McGregor 


A.N. Steiner 


MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 


R. A. Read 


Mr. Shelly Does OK 


Canada’s War II Food Direct 


by Eric Knowles 


He polished up the apples so carefulee 
That now he’s the ruler of all groceree 


SO SANG a Gilbert and Sullivan fan, 
with admiration, not satire, when it 
was announced during the war years 
that A. A. “Abe” Shelly of Saskatoon 
had been made Wholesale and Retail 
Food Director for Canada. 

Abe Shelly was put at the controls, 
a dollar a year man, at the age of 45. 
Thirty-two years before, he had arriv- 
ed in Saskatchewan, an immigrant 
boy of 13, who could speak no Eng- 
lish. 

His qualifications for the job: Pres- 
ident of Shelly Bros., a wholesale 
grocery, fruits, vegetables and meat 
firm with more than 100 retail out- 
lets; President of 38 O.K. Economy 





A. A. SHELLY: Family of tradespeo- 
ple, not poets, so the ‘e’ was omitted. 


Stores, retailers of like produce. Both 
firms are wholly owned by the Shelly 
clan, Abe and younger brothers 
Henry, Jake and John being the active 
partners. 

His family, Schellenberg, came to 
the hamlet of Osler, just north of 
Saskatoon, from the Ukraine, where 
the father owned a wind-powered 
flour mill. They were of Dutch stock 
and of the Mennonite sect. The name 
was later legally changed to the an- 
glicized Shelly. “We wanted,” says 
Abe Shelly, “to identify ourselves in 
every possible way with the country 
which has been so good to us.” He 
adds, with a bright smile, “I liked the 
name of Shelley, the poet, but we 
are tradespeople, not poets. So we 
left out the ‘e’!” 

He likes the service projects of the 
Saskatoon Kiwanis Club, of which he 
has been President, boating, fishing, 
gardening, cycling, travel and the odd 
game of golf. “My golf is very odd,” 
he says. But these interests are subor- 
dinate to business, which fascinates 
him. 


ERIC KNOWLES is managing editor 
of the Saskatoon Star-Phoenix. 





Had Good Qualification; 


Business he surrounds with a cod 
—quality goods only, price to the 
customer must be “right”; employes 
share in the profits. In 1929 he intro. 
duced profit-sharing with the stor 
managers and four years ago all em. 
ployees, after six months’ service 
were “cut in”. “And,” he says, “ye 
pay the highest wages in the trade.” 

His splendid command of English 
is remarkable, as his education jn 
Canada was limited to three years in 
school, and, when 21, six months in 
business college. Persons who read 
the agreement on profit-sharing be. 
tween the firm and employees thought 
it the work of a lawyer. Abe Shelly 
drew it up. 


From Clerk... 


Leaving school at the age of Ib, 
Abe Shelly started clerking in a gen- 
eral store owned by a cousin. His 
wages were $25 a month “and found” 
Yet he saved enough to buy an inter- 
est in the store; later he and a brother, 
Dave, bought a small general store 
“When it came to naming our stores, 
the word ‘economy’ came readily to 
my mind,” he says. “O.K. Economy.” 

A buying trip to Ontario changed 
his mode of business. “We wanted a 
cash business,” he says. “In fact, we 
had placed one store on a cash basis, 
somewhat to the consternation of our 
farmer customers. My brother Dave 
and I studied Loblaws. Back West we 
sold one store and started five stores 
in five small central Saskatchewan 
towns—cash and self-service. We have 
never deviated from our first policy 
of handling only nationally-advertised 
goods. We have no private brands. 
We have always been heavy advertis- 
ers, big users of space in the news 
papers.” 


... To President 


Three stores were added to the 
group in three years and !8 in 1929 
In 1932, at the depth of the depres 
sion, 60 independent grocers of Sas 
katoon and the surrounding area 
asked if they could use the facilities 
of the O.K. Economy supply house 
in Saskatoon. “That is how we be 
came wholesalers,” says Abe Shell 
“We went in backwards.” The - 
nection with the independents stl 
holds. 

A new wholesale building, om 
storey with 75,000 square feet o 
space, centrally located in Saskatoos 
and with exceptionally fine trackage: 
was opened by Shelly Bros. last 
month. Also a big new ©.K. store 
The warehouse is the latest thing " 
its line, with enclosed shipping ~~ 
handling merchandise. It a!so has 
fices in what might be called 4 peat 
house. The building is strategically 
situated between two spur tracks of 


the CPR and on one side o! it twelve 
freight cars can be handled at a time 
The President is optimistic 

“It should be O.K.,” says Ab 


Shelly. 
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"The newsprint people, along with the 




















Wewler, “as to whether they want 


print production next summer.” 


U.K. BUSINESS 


Prices: 





THE OLDEST 


INSURANCE OFFICE 
IN THE WORLD 


STOCKPILE CUTS 


THE AMERICAN Government's anti- 
inflation drive is a big factor in the 
renewed concern in Britain over dol- 
lar exports. With much of British in- 
dustry devoted to defence production, 
the onus of maintaining the dollar 
drive has fallen heavily on those Ster- 
ling Area countries supplying vital 
raw materials and foodstuffs. 
However, the easy dollars which 
these suppliers have been gathering 
during the last few months may not 
be so freely available later this year. 
The U.S. Government has recognized 
the adverse effects of indiscriminate 
stockpiling, and apparently intends to 
cut down on stockpile buying (SN, 
March 27). Tin stockpiling has al- 
ready been stopped, and the effect on 
tin prices has been substantial (the 


Hydro: 


TORONTO 


MONTREAL WINNIPEG EDMONTON VANCOUVER 
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rst of the pulp and paper industry, 
consume 80 per cent of the 390,000 
jons of elemental sulphur Canada im- 
ports each year from the U.S. Do- 
mestic users in the States are facing a 
) per cent reduction in sulphur sup- 
gies, and at least a similar reduction 
s expected in exports to Canada. So 
unless Canada is able to produce more 
wiphur herself (SN March 20), there 
will be cuts in this country’s news- 
print production. 
Canadian Newsprint Association 
President R. M. Fowler made some 
remarks for the record last week. If 
wpplies of sulphur trom the U.S. are 
reduced, supplies of newsprint to the 
US. will also have to be reduced 
The decision has to be made by 
American control authorities,” said 


TEAM-UP 


CHRONICALLY power-hungry New 
Brunswick was told by federal au- 
thorities at the outbreak of the Second 
World War, in effect, “You can’t 
expect new defence industries, be- 
cause you can’t turn the wheels.” 
Since then the province’s electric 
power commission has stepped up its 
generating capacity from 27,000 hp 
to 105,000 hp. To be completed be- 
fore the end of this year is a new 
$4,000,000 steam turbine unit at 
Grand Lake to produce 16,000 addi- 
tional hp. In two years a $5,600,000 
hydro-electric project on the Tobique 
River will add another 20,000 hp. 
These, however, are insignificant 
beside the next anticipated move 
the harnessing of the massive flow of 
the St. John River, one of the greatest 
streams on the entire Atlantic coast 


phur or paper. Unless additional 
hur supplies are available, the 
re will begin to affect news- 


Agriculture: 


POTATO PAPER 


THE concern in the U.S. over the 
aewsprint and apparently over the de- 
pendence on Canadian mills for sup- 
lies, combined with potato marketing 
problems in New Brunswick and 


By the creation of storage basins 
on the river’s headwaters, it is con- 
fidently felt, 500,000 further hp will 
be developed to be split equally be- 
tween New Brunswick and Maine. 


—_—_— 


| 
more people wear 
STETSON HATS 
| 
| 


than any other brand DS 


A RECENT sURVEY* of hats checked at the inter- 


nationally famous Hotel Vancouver showed that pd REE RO 8 


Stetsons led the next brand almost exactly 3 to 
And there's good reason, because Stetson sty lc quality 
and all those other things which represent value, are 
standouts any place. No wonder more people wear 
Stetson Hats than any other brand. 

*A survey in Canada’s foremost hotels by Canadian Facts 


Limited, an independent research organization. In every 
hotel Stetsons led the next brand several times over. 


Other Stetson Hats from $8.95 


ssh br he Stetson denbassador $20. wal) 





NB’S GRAND FALLS: Help coming? 


Canadian and American “work 
groups” which have been set up by 
the engineering board of the Inter- 
national Joint Commission will meet 
June 18 at Squawpan Lake, Maine. 
to study data on all potential storage 
sites. 

Dr. H. J. Rowley, Chairman of 
the New Brunswick Resources De- 
velopmert Board, who has long advo- 
cated the project, is acting as his 
province’s liaison man. Premier Du- 
plessis of Quebec, in whose province 
part of the required storage area 1S 
located, has promised his cooperation 
and is being represented by A. E 
Pare, Chief Engineer of the Depart- 
ment of Hydraulic Resources. Maine’s 
interest perked up when that state 
found itself running into a power 
shortage. 

The outlook hinges on whether the 
storage system cost will be low enough 
to provide cheap electricity, and Dr 
Rowley feels confident it will be 

If the river’s runoff is controlled. 
New Brunswick’s only important ex- 
isting hydro-electric plant, at Grand 
Falls (capacity 80,000 h.p.), will 
benefit greatly. During summer low 
water it can operate at only 25 per 
cent of capacity. 
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BUSINESS BRIEFS 


A JUMP in nickel sales from 13 mil- 
lion pounds in 1921 to 240 million 
pounds in 1950 reported by Inierna- 
tional Nickel Co. of Canada isn’t alto- 
gether a measure of the relative war- 
mindedness of the two periods. In 
1921, to be sure, nickel was consumed 
principally in the manufacture of 
munitions, but since then the company 
has concentrated in building a world 
wide and diversified peace time de- 
mand for nickel. 

In the annual report this year, In- 
ternational Nickel takes time out to 
pay tribute to the man they feel most 
responsible for the development of 
this wider use of nickel — the late 
President of the company, Robert C. 
Stanley. When Stanley took over in 
1922. cash resources of the company 
were $2 million and no profits were 
being realized. When Stanley retired 
aS President in 1949, the books show- 
ed cash resources of $100 million and 
a net profit of $39 million for 1948 
During the 27 years Stanley was at the 
wheel, the company reports, $570 
million were earned in net profits of 
which $462 million was distributed in 
dividends to shareholders. 

Last year the company was strug- 
gling manfully to meet the defence de- 
mands and also. the civilian demand 
which it had worked so hard to build 
up. Over 256 million pounds of nickel 
were delivered during the year. In ad- 
dition, substantial amounts of plati- 
num, refined copper, gold, silver, sele- 
nium, tellurium and cobalt were de- 
livered 

All this has been gobbling up the 
most easily available ores. During the 
year the company spent over $1812 
million on capital improvement which 
included lengthening underground de 
velopment in operating mines to more 
than 238 miles. This, sav the nickel 
men, “is considerably greater than the 
combined underground mileage of the 
rapid transit subway systems of New 
York and London.” 

Financial performance during 1950 
1s described in terms of at least eight 
figures. Sales were $228,071,346, com- 
pared with $182,806,452 in 1949. 
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Excerpts from 1950 Annual Report 


Business In Force $26,114,864 


An increase of 7.25%—in addition to Lite Annuities of $2,452,535 







Receipts . ‘ ; . $ 1,060,851 
An increase of 15. 26% 
Assets ; ; : ‘ $ 5,500,644 





Ajn increase of 7 90% 





$ 4,340,376 


Policy Reserves . , ; ‘ 
An increase of 8.11% 
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HEAD OFFICE: TORONTO, CANADA 


Branch Offices 
CALGARY, EDMONTON, HAMILTON, SUDBURY TORONTO (2), VANCOUVER 
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TIGHTEN BELTS 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 37 
are likely to be short-term ones. The 
new consumer credit regulations, for 
example, will encourage people to 
save more to meet the higher down 
payments and keep up the higher in- 
stalment payments required under the 
stiffer regulations. 

Actually these consumer credit reg- 
ulations, which are another _ belt- 
tightening device, also tighten some 
belts more than others. It will hit the 
lower income groups and the new 
families harder than it will the high- 
er groups and the older families. It’s 
also going to be tougher on some re- 
tailers than others. 

Last year about 37 per cent of to- 
tal Canadian sales were made on 
credit. Charge sales accounted for 
most of that 37 per cent, but instal- 
ment sales were on the increase; (9.5 
per cent during the third quarter of 
1950 compared with 8.5 per cent dur- 
ing the same period in 1949). 

But that 9.5 per cent is no indi- 
cation of the importance of instal- 
ment buying to some _ individual 
trades. In the fields of household ap- 
pliances, motor vehicles, furs, for in- 
stance, the instalment purchases 
would be a much bigger part of to- 
tal credit sales. Respectively, these 
three lines did 61.3 per cent, 51 per 
cent, and 72.7 per cent of their busi- 
ness on a credit basis during the 
third quarter of 1950. The instalment 
buying limitations can be expected 
to hit them much more severely than 
they will trades that can maintain a 
healthy turnover on a cash or straight 
charge account basis. 

And so it goes. People in the in- 
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INSURING INSURANCE COS. 


TO PARAPHRASE the old conun- 
drum, “Who doctors the doctor?” one 
misht ask “Who insures the insurance 
companies?” The too-simple answer 

“Other insurance companies”; too 
simple because it is not well under- 
stood by the average policyholder. 

This form of insurance is known as 
reinsurance and while the policy- 
holder may seldom hear of it, it is 
important to him. Reinsurance, in- 
directly, helps keeps down the rates 
and distributes and minimizes the 
coverage of risk among many in- 
surers. As a matter of fact, there is 
little doubt that reinsurance has con- 
tributed enormously to the growth of 
modern insurance. 

Before the Second World War the 
two great reinsuring countries were 
Germany and Switzerland. Today the 
former is pretty well out of the pic- 
ture and an enormous amount of 
reinsurance is done by companies 
located in Norway and Sweden, with 
Switzerland still in a dominant posi- 
tion. 

A number of years ago a big Paris 
department store was gutted by fire, 
with the loss estimated at 40 million 
gold francs. The store was insured 
with 91 insurance companies operat- 
ing in many countries. Yet hardly one 
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Trade Minister Mackenzie heads dep 


come brackets from “middle” dow; 
wards see no reason why corpor 
tions shouldn’t shoulder a bigger pa 
of the tax load; the people who hai 
to meet the long-term problems ( 
running a corporation feel that the 
are already carrying their fair sharé 
Talk about raising the income ta 
brings forth all the old “incentive 
arguments from wage earners. N 
matter what tax or curb is suggeste 
there are weighty arguments again 
it. But it’s certain that, one wav 
another, war will be paid for. It woul 
be easier to decide how to pay for 
if we accepted the fact that every on 
—not everyone else—has to share i 
meeting the cost 









of them held more than 10,000 fran 
of the insured risk. There were se 
eral hundred reinsuring companie 
and even reinsurers of reinsurers, 1! 
volving all nationalities and it h 
been estimated that more than 4 
companies made payments to seth 
the loss. 

Even closer to home was the 5a 
Francisco fire and earthquake. Th 























































loss was around $330,000,000 a0 
insurance companies in countries 
far apart as Norway and Austral 
were involved. 






The terms of a reinsurance contra 
are similar to those agreed upon ? 














































the original insurer and principa 
However, for various re sons the 
may be an exception to !ls rule ! 
life insurance. One im ant pril 
ciple of reinsurance is tht the dire 
insurer may place no lity upd 
the reinsurer which he /imself 
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Last fall, after cleaning the 
summer’s accumulation of junk 
off my work bench, I decided to 
start right in and make a movable 
lounge for the garden. Once 
started, the project proved not too 
difficult. Old packing cases pro- 
vided the slats, pieces of two by 
four formed the frame and junior 
surrended two small wheels 
from his dilapidated cart to make 
it mobile. Now I can look forward 
to next summer and many hours 
of relaxation — reclining at any 
angle in any part of the garden. 
In case you haven't the packing 
case slats, then string the frame 
with rope, it will work equally well. 
Framed 
I am anything but an artist yet 
the work of good Canadian 
painters has held my interest for 
several years. Last. week I spent a 
pleasant evening with a chap 
who is a good artist and quite 
conversant with the work being 
done in Canada. During our 
conversation I noticed and 
remarked on the attractiveness 
of a picture hanging on the wall 
of his study. After my flattering 






DRESS FOR SMOOTH SURFACE. TWO COATS OF OUTSIDE PAINT. 
LENGTH OF TOP 74" LEGS I7" SLATS 24" HEIGHT OF BACK 

fe REST 20" TWO SHORT PIECES OF 2"X4" HOLD AXLE. AXLE 
a \S FASTENED WITH HEAVY STAPLES. BACK REST IS RAISED 
OR LOWERED BY NOTCHED PAIR OF SUPPORTS. 














comments had ceased, he suggest- 
ed I take a closer look at it. Was 
my tace red! It was simply a 


PABLUM OR ROUND BREAK- 
FAST-FOOD BOXES COVERED 
WITH WALLPAPER OR CHINTZ 
MAY BE CONVERTED INTO A 
CRADLE FOR A DOLL OR FOR 
A KNITTING BOX. 





cheap print framed. He explained 
how it had been done and made 
me feel somewhat better by 
remarking that I was not the 
only one who had been fooled by 
this particular picture. It certain- 
ly looked authentic — even to 
the old antiqued frame. The 
method he used is given in 
some detail. 






FRAME & CHEAP PRINT... 


"REMODEL OLD PICTURE FRAME. BRIGHTEN 
WITH LIGHT ENAMEL, THEN AOD ANTIQUING 
COAT: ONE TABLESPOON OF CLEAR VARNISH: 
3 TABLESPOONS TURPENTINE: 12 TEASPOONS 
RAW UMBER (ADD MORE OR LESS UMBER FOR 
DEEP OR LIGHT ANTIQUE) WIPE OFF COAT 
IMMEDIATELY LEAVING A LIGHT BROWN SHADE 
IN CREVICES OF CARVING. AFTER GLUING PRINT 
TO HEAVY CARDBOARD BACK PAINT WITH THICK 
VARNISH: PLACE 42 CUP CLEAR VARNISH ON THE 
RADIATOR FOR A WEEK— UNTIL IT HAS THE 
CONSISTENCY OF THICK SYRUP. USE PAINT 
BRUSH TO APPLY IT TO PRINT. WHEN DRY 

PRINT HAS A SLIGHTLY ROUGH TRANSPARENT 

» SURFACE MAKING IT LOOK 

LIKE A GENUINE O1L PAINTING 











Pablum Boxes 







Ever since junior graduated from 
Pablum I have been intending to 
put some of the boxes to good 
use. My small daughter finally 
put on the pressure to complete a 
doll cradle I had promised her for 
last Christmas. While at it 1 
finished up a knitting box that 
had been talked about and hinted 











DRESS SURFACE OF A PIECE OF 






PLYWOOD OR OLD PINE. FASTEN 
ROPE NUMBERS WITH WIRES aN 
PULLED THROUGH SMALL HOLES } : 
OR NAILED. GIVE WHOLE PLAQUE g}- 

‘TWO COATS OF SPAR VARNISH. 

















at for an even longer period. 


Anyone desirous of a new house 
number may profit by one seen 
down Peterboro way recently. 
The householder had made an 
attractive wooden base and then 
fashioned the numbers from rope. 
The whole thing had been made 
weatherproof with water- 
resistant varnish. 







ONE OF A SERIES PRESENTED BY 


a 
There are many other interesting little ideas like these in 
the booklet * {ROUND THE HOME”. Write for vour cepy 
to Tom Gard, co MOLSON’S (ONTARIO) LIMITED, 


P.O. Box 490, Adelaide St. Station, TORONTO. 
AS A PUSLIC SERVICE 










MOLSON 'S BREWERY LIMITED + ESTABLISHED 1786 
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GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
RADIOS 


Here’s a completely new concept in radio cabinet design that 














permits wonderful new freedom for distinctive room arrange- 
ments! No longer need you place your radio flush against a 
wall. Your G-E Model C401 comes right out in the open. 


View it all around, and you'll agree:—this plastic beauty is 


stunningly attractive from every angle! Remarkably low- 
priced, it is available in five blend-with-your-room colours... 


for kitchen, bedroom, dining room, recreation room. 


| Choose Your Colour—only *20” 


Visit the friendly G-E dealer in your community 


CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
| . LIMITED 


Head Office: Toronto—Sales Offices from Coast to Coast 
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